Many Employees Feel that 
HUMAN SECURITY is one 


| Bua = of the Greatest Gifts 


ee any Employer can 


BESTOW 


ry ths in fi norernity 
pioyes if now comes loser home 
tn bet All these protection features or various 
than r before 
units as desired can De made ovailable to 
Through Provident HUMAN SECURIT) your Employees without other cost to Employ 
ployees to possess this great gift and the plant payrolls 


one that Employers alone can make possible 


= >. So. So. So. So. Se. Go 

HUMAN SECURITY is a program of low 
cost, dependable Provident protection now 
operating in many hundreds of leading indus # Ma 
trial plants. It embraces the emergencies 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA — SINCE 1887 — TENNESSEE 


> Specialists for Over a Half-Century in HUMAN SECURITY Plans that help 
Employees meet Emergencies 
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RING CO 


NCE. \MOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Trea GREENVILLE. 


A Traveler tor Every Fibre 
U.S. RING TRAVELERS ; 

Sold under the Trade Names , 

BOWEN Round Point Travelers BOWEN Square Point Travelers 

BOWEN Improved Vertical Bronze BOWEN Patented Bevel Edge f 
BOWEN Patented Ne-Bow Vertical BOWEN Patented Vertical Offset M 

BOWEN Flat Oval and Round Wire Travelers 


UNIFORM BOBBINS FOR 


wre 


The bobbins in the illustration were pro- 
duced on the Universal Automatic at a high 
spindle speed. Yet the original quality of the 
yarn has been preserved, insuring uniformly 
high-quality fabrics. 

A few of the features of the machine which 
protect the original quality of the yarn are: 


A. No strain when starting. When the spindle 
starts after bobbin transfer, the tensions are held open 
automatically for an instant, and there is no sudden 
strain on the yarn. 


B. Gentile doffing. (Completed bobbins are carefully 
passed by a tilting shelf into a container directly under 
the spindle. They are positioned in the box so that there 
is no contact between the yarn and the metal rings on 
other bobbins. 


C. Clean hands. The work can be divided so that 
one operator with clean, smooth hands does all the 
handling of the varn, such as creeling; while the other 
operator handles empty bobbins. 


Note rugged construction of Universal Automatic 
High-Speed Bobbin Winder. 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK, 


PROVIDENCE Philadelphia Charlotte Atlanta 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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e YOUR COMB BOXES NEED 
4 careful attention plus the cor- 

a rect oil to keep from foaming 
a and overheating. 

q Gargoyle Vactra Oils cor- 
| rectly applied help avoid those 
money-wasters. 

; These oils won’t clog oil pas- 
a sages. They help maintain an 
q even temperature...help your 
a comb boxes stay cool. 


And, by maintaining your oil 
at the correct level, you help 
prevent costly foaming. 


Applied with the proper 
care, these oils can help you 
get minimum wear and mini- 
mum leakage...low oil costs. 


‘You’ LL BENEFIT FROM: 
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| 75 YEARS’ LUBRICATION RI 
PRODUCTS APPROVED BY ENGINE BUILDERS %* 24 
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Lubrication 


ICE RIGHT OIL FOR EACH JOB « NEW SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. Standard Oli of New York Div.- White Star 


c Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. - White Eagte Div.« Wadhams Div.- Southeastern 
ER: tICANTS AHEAD OF NEW NEEDS e Div. (Baltimore) « Magnolia Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calif, 
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THIS RISING CURVE 


IN EMMONS PRODUCTS 


MEANS MORE SECURITY FOR YOUR MILL 


There must be a reason for the tremendous in- 4 
crease, since 1934, in the number of mills using 

Emmons’ Certified” Steel Heddles. Undoubtedly 
it can be traced to Emmons’ inspection methods 


— double checked by outside laboratory tests. 


= 


| 
| Like all Emmons products, Emmons Heddle Frames undergo rigid 
der representation inspection before being put to work in your mill. Weavers like to 
ie incre ng Sales <. work with these frames. Maintenance men appreciate their lasting 
F ee service from rigidity, the carefully-smoothed handpicked lumber, and the 2 coats | 
! : rienc Emmons of shellac that keep them in condition. The Inspected and Approved” 5 
Expe salesmen seal means Emmons precision workmanship throughout. 
Sales, 
hern 
Met WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Emmons products, including standard 
2036 Charlotte, C sizes of flat heddles, are stocked in Charlotte and Atlanta. 
agents, OF Emmons “Multiple Yarn Space” Reeds manufactured 
yp HARRIS: BO 1982, in Charlotte. 
Te . Box 236 lrasc®™ Get the most out of your loom harness equip- 
VIN BRALEY - ment by writing — today — for our catalog 
Tel 170 : Ave. New describing Emmons products. 
471 Madiso® 
Ss. TAYL 1, Lex 72-6060 
Emmons Loom Harness Company 
- Lawrence, Mass. 
: Please send me your booklet of loom harness equipment. 
COMPANY........... 
LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
ADDRESS ........ 


LAWRENCE, MASS. .. . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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QUICKER WARP REPLENISHMENT 
Barber-Colman PORT. Warp Tying Machines 


This machine works 
directly in back of the 
loom and is easilyand — 
quickly portable from — 
one loom to another. 

Works in alleys as — 
natrow as 12", Ties- 
in ends uniformly, — 
accurately,andquick- 
ly. Makes straighter — 
warps and reduces 
warp replenishment — 
tine to minimum. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 


ROcKFORD, ILLINOIS, Ue Ss. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND @ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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RAMASIT is a one-bath water repellent finish which, because of its low cost and ease of applica- 
tion, can be used on all grades of merchandise. It forms stable emulsions which are easily applied to 
cottons, rayons, silks and woolens on the quetch, padder, jig or beck. Ramasit imparts a superior 
water repellent finish. It leaves the fabric air porous and gives a soft and full handle. Information and 


samples will be sent at your request. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NE W YORK, Y. 


Beston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
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There’s no priority 


YES SIR—1ideas are one commodity that can’t be 
restricted in America. That's why our idea factories 
are going full blast, turning out the good ideas which 
are today, as always, the best defense against the 
baffling problems of war or peace, depression or 


boom, buyers’ or sellers’ market, shortage or glut of 


raw materials. 


What do we mean, “idea factories”? They are our 
extensive research and development departments 
where ideas are the raw materials. Here, skilled tex- 
tile mill men work side by side with eminent textile 
scientists, combining theory with practice, to develop 
the ideas which will be tomorrow's newest produc- 


tion methods and tomorrow’s newest fabrics. 


Many of these new ideas can’t be adopted during 
the emergency, but that doesn’t deter this research 
work. When conditions do return to normal, Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation will be able to offer you 
a vast warehouse of profit-making ideas, tested and 


proved practical in our experimental plants. 


» 
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AMERICAN 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; 
PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, Pa.; 
Nitro, W. Va.; 


Charlotte, N. C.: 
Parkersburg, VW. Va.; 
Meadville, Pa.; 


Providence, R. 
Roanoke, Va.; 
Front Royal, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lewistown, Pa.; 
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DEFENSE URGENCY 


demands full machine output. 
Correct lubrication keeps 
equipment delivering sus- 
tained full production. For 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
there are... 


.-» SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- 
RICANTS ... correct oils for 
no-drag lubrication at all 
spindle speeds . . . non-00z- 
ing lubricants especially 
suited to top rolls. For de- 
tails, including knitting ma- 
chinery oils, write nearest 
Sinclair office or Sinclair 
Refining Company,630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Write for Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS i» plant of South- 
ern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 
S. C. Sinclair lubricants used. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 WEST CERMAK ROAD 10 West 51st STREET 
CHICAGO New Yor« City 


1907 GRAND AVENUE 573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET 


FAIR BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY ATLANTA 


Fr. WORTH 
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Nelson Tells Industry Must 
Much More Present Crisis 


Donald M. Nelson, executive director of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, told the 46th 
Congress of American Industry, on December 3rd, 
that “—business and industry in this country, par- 
ticularly big business and big industry, need to do 
more rather than less than they have been doing 
to adjust themselves to this program—We are not 
playing for marbles; we are engaged in a life-or- 
death contest which is being conducted on a basis 
of winner take all.” Any man in business might do 
well to read and study this talk by a business man 
who is now in one of the most responsible govern- 
mental positions. 


NOTICE that the slogan of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, as carried on letterheads and 
otherwise, contains these words: ‘Leadership in the 
private enterprise.” 
That slogan makes it altogether fitting for me to address 


preservation and improvement of 
you this morning on the general subject of the future 
demands which our defense program is going to make on 
For one of the great things at stake 
in the present national emergency is nothing less than the 


American industry. 


preservation of private enterprise in this country: and 
the blunt companion truth to that is the simple fact that 
if private enterprise is going to come through this ordeal 
it has got to undergo considerable improvement. 

| do not say that as an unfriendly critic of industry. | 
am a business man; I have been one all my life, and | 
have no desire to be anything else. I have an acute selfish 
interest in wanting to see our free system of private en- 
terprise come through this emergency intact. So | hope 
you will feel that I am talking as a friend, rather than as 
a critical outsider, when I say that business and industry 
in this country—particularly big business and big indus- 
try—-need to do more rather than less than they have 
been doing to adjust themselves to this program and to 
fill the responsibilities which the program brings them. 

That is perhaps an unpleasant statement. | want to 
repeat that I make it as a friend 
were 


as an insider. as it 


rather than as an outsider. And I make it, not 
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because the record of business and industry to date has 
been bad but rather be- 
cause the emergency is so immense and its demands upon 
all of us are so very great that nothing less than the very 
best we can give will be good enough. 

Let us examine the situation in detail and see why that 
statement is justified. 


because it decidedly has not 


The big outstanding fact before us today is that our 
defense production effort, huge as it is, is not big enough. 


Life Or Death Conflict 


We have talked a good deal about an “all-out” effort. 
In the very nature of the case it has got to be all-out. We 
are not playing for marbles; we are engaged in a life-or- 
death contest which is being conducted on ‘a basis of 
winner take all. We are today making military expendi- 
tures at a rate of approximately one and three-quarter 
billion doHars a month. Considering the fact that this 
program got started less than eighteen months ago, that 
is an amazingly fine achievement: yet it unfortunately 
remains true that production at that rate won’t beat Hit- 
ler. It won't even keep Hitler from beating everybody 
else. | believe that at the very least that production vol- 
ume must be doubled. 

Obviously, if we undertake to double current armament 
production—as | am convinced we must do—and set 
ourselves to turn out military goods at rate of better than 
forty billion dollars a year, the future demands on Amer- 
ican industry are going to be ever so much greater than 
they have been so far. It is equally obvious that as the 
demands increase, so also does the responsibility. The 
government cant do this job alone. It can chart the 
program, set the sights, put up the money and coordinate 
the various efforts—but the actual job of getting the 
goods out must be done by industry itself. 

Now this of course is by no means the first time that 
American industry has faced the necessity of reaching 
new production levels. It has happened before, in time 
of peace. All through the 1920’s American industry was 
amazing the world by the way in which it continually 
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kept on stepping production up to meet an ever-mounting 
demand. This is the same thing today—except that the 
incentive is different, and the stakes are almost infinitely 
greater: American industry is being asked to make things 
ata constantly increasing rate. It is being asked to make 
different things than it made in the twenties. of course. 
and in many cases it has to make them in a different way: 
but basically the problem is much the same. 

\nd note one thing well: it is not simply the new mili- 
tary demand which has put this great new load on indus- 
try. The demand for purely civilian goods has gone up, 
too. Our national income today stands close to 95 billion 
dollars. During the coming year it will certainly go 
higher. America 


industry today would be facing boom 
demands for production even if it were producing no 
military goods whatever. In all history, no nation’s pro- 
ductive mechanism was ever called upon tor an effort as 
titanic as the one which we are called upon to meet to- 
day. 

[his tremendous demand has of course brought dire 
problems with it. The most obvious. pressing and imme- 
diate are the problems of shortage in raw materials: allied 
with them are shortages, either actual or potential, in the 


wis 


means of turning those raw materials into finished ¢ 
it must be clear that if we take a military demand which 
is equivalent to just about half of our entire national 
income for that famous boom year of 1929. and add to 


it a consumer demand which is actually greater than the 


consumer demand of 1929, something drastic has got to 
be done about the supply of materials. Either the sources 
have got to be very greatly widened, or the flow of the 
material in question must be sharply controlled—or both. 

We have already been obliged to set up those controls 
lor most of the basic raw materials. Priorities ratings 
began to be applied about a year ago. Since the dem ind 
lor all of these materials has never ceased to go upward, 
we have now got to the point where priority ratings by 
themselves will no longet control the flow properly, Hence 
we are today moving into allocations. We are now under- 
taking the huge task of economic planning, material by 
material and industry by industry, to make certain that 
our stocks of the vital materials are apportioned out 
according to our national need. 

Now I am sure that no one in this audience needs to 
be told that out of these two developments this ever- 
rising demand for all manner of goods. both military and 
civilian, and this ever-tightening direction which must be 
imposed on the flow of materials if we are to avoid com. 
plete chaos—out of these two things there have come 
many grave and weighty problems for both government 
and industry. With those problems come responsibilities. 
(hose responsibilities are not government's alone They 
are shared equally by industry. Indeed. some of them 
cannot possibly be met by anyone but industry; meeting 
them, in a direct and real sense. is the price industry must 
pay for survival. Our free enterprise system is indeed 
done for if all of the responsibilities in this crisis must be 
met by government. 

Let's take up the most pressing of these problems and 
examine the responsibilities which go with it. Let’s spend 
a few minutes talking about the effect which these mate- 
rial shortages are having on manufacturers who are not 
producing goods for defense. 

it is elementary, of course, that a manufacturer who 
is unable to get the materials he needs must either regain 
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his access to a supply of those materials, find some way 
to operate without them—or go out of business. 

What is happening today, as these material shortages 
bring more and more manufacturers face to face with that 
simple but unpleasant fact ? 

The whole emphasis is being put on what government 
ought to do. 


Day after day | receive these protests——‘ You've got to 
let us have the materials we need ... . You've got to give 
us government orders . . . You’ve got to help us out of 


this situation because we'll be ruined if you don't.” 

Now 1 am of course perfectly free to admit that this 
does pose a very searching question for government 
lor me, as a government official. We in government must 
make the most just and equitable distribution of these 
scarce materials which is possible for human beings to 
make. We must rearrange our procurement practices so 
that every producer who can make military items is put 
to work making them—for we shall eventually need so 
much of everything that we can allow no usable produc- 
tive mechanism to go idle. We must extend every form 
of help which an intelligent and conscientious government 
can extend to those who are pinched by these shortages. 
| am frank to say that we have got to find better answers 
than we have yet found for these problems, and we have 
got to do it quickly, 


Industry Has GOT To Do Better 


But when all of that has been said, it remains perfectly 
true that only half of the responsibility will have been 
met. If we have got to do better—we in government——so 
have you in industry. This is your problem as much as it 
is ours. This is your program as much as it is ours. The 
price of survival for you is the same as it is for us. 

First, as individuals. 

lf you, as an individual producer, can no longer get 
the material you need—make sure that you really can’t 
get it, before you conclude that government action is 
your only hope. Make sure that you have tried all the 
sources of supply. Make sure that you have made every 
effort which you, as an intelligent and aggressive manu- 
lacturer, can make to fit yourself into the defense pro- 
duction picture, before you conclude that you are lost if 
the Army doesn’t call at your door with a contract for 
you. If consumer demand changes unexpectedly, so that 
you can no longer make a profit by turning out the goods 
you have been producing, don’t you make every effort to 
see what you can make that the consumer does want. 
before you throw in your cards? The same chance is 
epen to you today. You can find out what the Army and 
Navy are buying. You can find out what the prime con- 
tractors need in the way of parts and components. If 
you re in a jam, the only sensible thing to do is to go out 
and wear out a little shoe leather trying to get some of 
those orders— isn’t it? 

Nor does it stop there. The search for substitute ma- 
terials and alternative processes is nothing new for Amer- 
ican industry. It is part of the job. If you can’t get the 
stuff you've been using, it most certainly is up to you to 
make every effort to find some other material that you 
can use: to devise ways of making more goods out of less 
material; to explore to the fullest the possibilities in 
conservation and simplification. That expression, “free 
enterprise,’ is made up of two words, remember—and 
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“enterprise” is one of them. 

But if you have an individual responsibility, you have 
also a collective responsibility. 

in the very nature of things, the difficulties caused by 
shortage of materials bear more heavily on the small 
manutacturer than on the large one. The large manufac- 
turer has assets in the way of engineering and managerial 
stafts which the small fellow does not have. It’s easier 
tor him to do the research and experimentation which 
conversion from one type of production to another makes 
necessary; it's easier for him to study military contracts 
in such a way as to get the needed information about 
costs and production problems; even the job of finding 
out what the Armed Services are buying and getting con- 
sideration as a possible source of supply can be done 
much more readily by a big firm than by a small one. 

Now it is of course true that in this present audience 
there are not so very many of the really small producers. 
| realize that most of the membership of N. A. M. are 
small industrialists; must most of you in this room rep- 
resent the larger firms and corporations. That is why | 
am talking now about your collective resp msibility. Let’s 
examine that part of it in a little detail. 


Big Fellow Must Help Little Fellow 

| believe that in our present emergency it is up to the 
big fellow to help the little fellow.. There are a good 
many ways in which he can do that. The most obvious. 
of course, is through sub-contracting. A large corporation 
holding large prime contracts under the defense program 
has in its possession a huge amount of this aid-to-smal] 
business which we talk so much about these days. Should 
that large corporation wait for an Act of Congress, a 
directive from the Secretary of War or an order from 
someone in the Office of Production Management before 
it farms out a substantial portion of that work——or should 
it act on its own initiative in the matter? I think it 
should act on its own initiative. I think it ought to—it 
must-——make every possible use of the facilities which ex- 
ist outside its own corporate walls, consistent with the 
meeting of its contractual obligations. 

\nd that is not all of the story, either. I can think of 
no good reason why our large manufacturers should not 
actively aid our smaller producers on this whole problem 
of conversion. There are engineering and research skills 
and services which can be made available. There are, | 
believe, extensive possibilities in the way of the sharing 
ot knowledge, the assistance in the matter of pooling re- 
sources, guidance and help in the bringing together of 
separate productive resources. I am convinced that in 
this broad field it is up to the big manufacturer to extend 
a helping hand to the little manufacturer. 

All of this may sound like strange advice. The world 
of business has always been hercely competitive: I hope 
and pray that it will remain so. Why, then, this talk of 
big competitors helping little ones? 

To answer that I want to go back to my opening re- 
marks. It is nothing less than our whole system of free 
enterprise which is at stake in this crisis. That system 
will survive only if it proves that in a time of great crisis 
like the present it can continue to function as a service- 
able and efficient mechanism. And our national produc- 
tive system will not be a serviceable and efficient mechan- 
ism if, in this hour of unprecedented demand for goods. 
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it develops that only those productive facilities which are 


in the hands of the huge and powerful corporations can 
be kept in production. 

In other words, we face this simple fact: American in- 
dustry today is under the necessity of shaping its policies 
by something above and beyond the daily profit-and-loss 
balance sheet. The good of the nation rises superior to all 
other considerations. We have got to show that capital- 
ism can and will meet the requirements of a national 
emergency if we wish to have capitalism continue to 
exist. 

That fact—and if you look about you in this tragic 
world today, | am sure you will agree that it is a fact. 
and an inescapable one—must be a guiding principle for 
industry throughout this emergency. I suggest that it 
must apply in fields other than this one of adaptation to 
shortages of material. It is part of this whole subject of 
the responsibility which rests upon industry today. That 
responsibility, most simply stated, is nothing less than the 
responsibility for doing the very best job that can possi- 
bly be done: the best possible job from the standpoint of 
what this nation as a whole needs, and not merely from 
the standpoint of what is going to look well on the cor- 
porate balance sheet at the end of the year. 

Take a simple example. Consider any industry which 
produces one of the raw materials which we need so 
badly. The emergency of course calls on that industry to 
produce as much of that material as is humanly possible. 
Since the demands are so overwhelming. we run into a 
shortage of that material. Because of that shortage. we 
are obliged to ration the use of that material very sharply; 
and because it is so rationed and controlled, a consider- 
able number of business firms are forced to the wall and 
large numbers of people are very seriously and painfully 
effected. 

Now suppose, after the emergency ends, that it devel- 
ops that this hypothetical industry has not, in fact. been 
producing to the limit of its capacity. Suppose it re- 
strained. itself, either because it feared some glut of pro- 
ductive capacity after the war, or because it hesitated to 
admit new competitors to its own field, or because the 
profit margin happened to be greater at less-than-capacity 
production than at full capacity. Do you for one minute 
suppose that the American people will then be disposed 
to consider that that industry has met its responsibilities 
in this emergency? And do you imagine that any indus- 
try which is considered not to have met its responsibili- 
ties is going to have an easy or a pleasant time of it 
thereafter? 

Take a broader example. Our whole social and eco- 
nomic system rests on the fact that the little business man 
can survive and prosper if he is efficient and energetic. If 
in this emergency we can gain military security only by 
driving the small fellow out of business: if we emerge 
irom this crisis with our free competitive system turned 
into something that is neither free nor competitive—well, 


if that happens, I for one do not want to be around to see 


what happens next, because I am very sure that I would 
not enjoy it. 

Now of course all that I have been saying here about 
industry's responsibilities in this emergency applies 
equally to all of the groups and divisions which make up 
our great American society. If industry must exercise 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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South Carolina Division, Southern Textile 


Association, Meets At Clemson 


ITH approximately 250 members present, the 

South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 

Association held its fall meeting at the Textile 
School. Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., on the morning 
of November 15th. 


W. W. Splawn, of Kendall Mills, Pelzer, S. C., chair- 
man of the S. C. Division, presided. 


The December 1st issue carried the first part of the 
stenographic report of this meeting, consisting princtpally 
of an inspirational talk by Judge J. S. Thurmond, and a 
very instructive talk by J. C. Cunningham, of The Ken- 
dall Co., on Salvaging of Repair Parts and Supplies. The 
report of the meeting continues here, immediately follow- 
ing the talk by Mr. Cunningham. 


Mr. Cunningham: 1 think perhaps you are interested 
in holding a question-and-answer session this morning, 
Mr. Chairman ? 


(Chairman: Yes. sir. 


Mr. Cunningham: 1 have not gone into detail in talk- 
ing about your specific machine problem, naming it by 
the part, whatever it is, but have tried to give you a 
general picture of how you can carry out a salvage pro- 
gram—tie it in with your maintenance program and then 
effectively administer it. I should like to admonish you 
at this point of something Judge Thurmond said, and 
that is that we must take notice of what is coming and do 
a good, conscientious job of studying our salvage program 
so we may save as much as possible of certain materials, 
particularly, gentlemen, those steels, alloys and metals 
other than cast iron that are so vitally needed in natidnal 
defense. You are getting pretty slow deliveries today; | 
have been studying that situation for several months, and 
they are getting slower and slower. Sometimes we are 
kicking unnecessarily; we are overly vexed by it. We are 
calling it a headache. One man wrote recently: “Suppose 
we do kick about it and fuss about it and call it a head- 
ache; the headache will be a very small affair in compar- 
ison with what we would have if the supplies and mate- 
rials necessary for our rearmament and for the support 
of our Lease-Lend Act fall short of the goal.” I think 
that is apparent in the light of Judge Thurmond’s address 
and from what we know from reading our newspapers. 


If there are any questions you would like to ask on 
which I could help you in a general sort of way I shall 
be glad to discuss them with you. 
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Chairman Splawn: If any of you have any questions 
to ask Mr. Cunningham on any specific problem I am 
sure he will be glad to answer them for you. I know that 
we have all enjoyed his address and have profited from it. 

| Member: 1 should like to ask Mr. Cunningham and 
these other gentlemen here if any of them have worked 
out any program or system in the mill whereby you an- 
ticipate breakdowns on machines or interruption in pro- 
duction. To be more explicit, I might put it this way. 
The average fixer in a mill, for instance, never does any- 
thing to a machine until it breaks down or until produc- 
tion is held up. In the spinning room, for instance, where 
you have drive belts, a drive belt breaks and comes apart, 
and the fixer goes and puts it together and starts the 
machine up. On the cards, when a card band breaks the 
card hand goes and puts on a new band and starts the 
machine up. On other machines—roving frames, for ex- 
ample, we have a breakdown, a major breakdown that 
may last an hour or so, or sometimes longer. When that 
happens the fixer goes there and fixes that machine and 
gets it back in production. Occasionally on the spinning 
frame, particularly in larger mills, the pick motion gets 
out of fix and you start building bobbins that are entirely 
too small. That may go on for days or maybe weeks 
before the doffer kicks or the second hand or the overseer 
notices it and does something about it. Is there any par- 
ticular program put into effect to anticipate troubles of 
that sort and prevent them before they happen? 


Mr. Cunningham:. 1 would say that the gentleman’s 
question might be answered in a way by my statement 
there about quality. As to all of those things that affect 
quality you have reasonable means of determining how 
far something can go before you should take it off. It is 
quite variable; no two of you, perhaps, will agree on it, 
and so each of you will have to decide it for himself. The 
fellow that can run it longest and get the same quality is 
perhaps a better man. Sometimes you can get it by 
gauge; sometimes you can get it by variation in the fin- 
ished product. Sometimes it is sliver or thread analysis 
that tell you there is something wrong with the machine. 
Then your day-to-day knowledge of the machine perhaps 
tells you what is wrong and you go through the necessary 
salvage program. At other times it is a problem of actual 
physical measurement. Perhaps you can get at it in that 
way. Some mills do. 


Chairman: Sometimes things do not go wrong for very 
long before we hear about them. I might say that in 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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DELUXE PICKER 
_ Saves Up to 507% in 
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conomy: An utterly different Picker is this Dayton De Luxe! Its specially | 
selected fabrics are two times stronger. They are finer woven to , - 
give maximum smoothness, and bonded with a resilient rubber 
that is far stronger and tougher! 


ee AND HERE ARE THE RESULTS, AS 
fro tenance / 
piaaentonoer pore 1 production PROVED IN ACTUAL MILL SERVICE: 
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1. Picker costs eut up to 50 per cent. 

2. Production greatly increased. 

3. Operating time saved. 

4. When boxed, loom stays in parallel. 

5. Throwing a crooked shuttle is eliminated. 

6. Jerked-in fillings reduced to a minimum. 

7. Month-after-month service on high-speed looms. 


proper 


absor nt 
1€ 
Never requir’ ble- 
and have long, 


free life. 


There’s a helpful distributor near you. Ask one of them, or 
write us, for more of the facts. No obligations, of course! 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MBG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio and Waynesville, N. C. 
Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U. S. Patents issued or pending. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO...................Greenville, S.C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S.C. 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. ; Greensboro, N.C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO Charlotte, N.C. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Ga. 
YOUNG & VANN 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CoO... ..Datlas, Texas 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. Tevidence, 
PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO.......Previdence, R.1. 
F. L. HERVEY CO. Fall River, Mass.| 


EXPORT DIVISION 

THE DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CO. — 
38 Pearl Street. New York, N. Y,, U. 8S. A. 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 

ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd.......... Montreal, Quebec 
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Report of Quartermaster General on 


Textile Procurement for Army 


T the beginning of our past wars, the Army has 
gone into the conflict with inadequate clothing and 


When this 


shelves were bare. The Congress has provided funds to 


equipment. emergency started, our 


clothe and equip our present Army. I have energetically 
pushed this procurement program to supply our present 
\rmy and to lay in the reserve authorized by Congress. 
For the first 
armed forces are properly and adequately clothed. Large 


time ina grave national emergency, its 
contracts have been placed with industry for delivery dur- 
ing the following seven to eight months which will insure 
the replacement of the clothing of our present Army as it 
will provide the cotton khaki cloth and the 


woolen cloth to make into uniforms this spring and next 


wears 


summer for the use of the troops next summer and next 
winter. 

lo the layman who does not understand operating a 
department store or furnishing supplies to an army, the 
procurements look very high. He says to himself, How 
many shoes should you purchase for an army of a million 
half ? if each man 
that would be 3,000,000 pairs of shoes. Let me 


and a He answers himself has two 
pairs, 
analyze shoe purchases: Each soldier requires during his 
irst year a minimum of 10 pairs of shoes, in use, on hand 
in camps and depots, and on order or in the process of 
being ordered. Namely, three pairs issued to each man 
when he enters, two pairs are required’ to replace the 


shoes he will wear out during the first year. One pair 


must be on hand at the camp or en route to the camp 


ready for issue in order:to have a sufficient number of 
shoes to properly fit the man, there being over 142 sizes 
and widths of shoes. One pair per man must be on hand 
in our distributing depots to keep the supply filled at the 
camps. One pair must be in process of manufacture and 
one to two pair on order, as it takes six weeks to two 
months to tan the leather going into-these shoes, to say 
nothing of the time to manufacture the shoes after the 
leather has been tanned. This totals 10 pairs per man, 
which multiplied by a million and a half, would be 15,- 
Actually 


shoes have been procured, but of that number between 


OOO OOO pairs of shoes. 16.000 000 pairs of 
four and five million pairs have already been worn out 
many of the 
infantry troops, due to the long daily marches, wore 


and discarded. In the recent. maneuvers. 


through a pair of soles, the best you can buy, in 10 days. 


All shoes, in general, are halt soled and repaired twice 


before being discarded. There is another factor which 
Letter (uarterma ry ra f the Arniy, 

ttee on Appt riat Taken ft The Congressional Record 
NO bel 


requires a large stock of shoes: we must keep large stocks 
of them in the Philippines, Hawati, Panama, Canal Zone, 
\laska, and at all our new island bases, and we must keep 
a sufficiently large stock to be sure to properly fit a sol- 
dier, because a soldier with sore feet is no asset to the 
Army. 

Neither estimates nor procurements have been based 
upon providing for a force of 10,000,000 Critical 
items, 1.e., cloth and findings, which require a long time 


men. 


to procure have been appropriated for and are being pro- 
cured on the basis of approximately 3,200,000 men. Es- 
sential items, }|.e., all other items of clothing and equipage 
other than cloth and findings, have been estimated for 


and procured on the basis of approximately 2,000,000 


men. These facts are borne out by the estimates sub- 
miited to Congress and the appropriations made in ac- 
cordance with such estimates. 

At the beginning of the current mobilization it was nec- 
essary to make short-term contracts for the procurement 
Such 


contracts tend to disrupt business and increase prices. 


of cloth and the conversion of cloth into garments. 


furthermore, it is impossible to supply a large army on 
takes about 
finished clothing and equipage after funds become avail- 
able. In order that the Army would not upset the market 


such a basis. as it nine months to obtain 


and at the same time have a carry-over in those articles 
most difficult to procure, the Congress, under Public No. 
6, Seventy-seventh February 13, 
1941, appropriated $175,000,000 for the procurement of 


Congress, approved 


those items most difficult to obtain, as well as to permit 
orderly procurements at such times and in such manner 
as the market would not be materially affected. The uni- 
forms now being manufactured and issued to the Army 
this winter are being made from cloth procured through 
this special appropriation. The current procurements of 
woolen cloth will be converted into garments to be worn 
one year hence, as well as provide the cloth reserve for 
the augmenting force. Hereafter, under the several times 
to be discussed, will appear quantities procured under the 
$175,000,000 program. Such items and such quantities 
are in accordance with the po licies referred to above. 


White Clothing: In order to safeguard the health of 
the soldier the Army is fed under the best possible sani- 
tary conditions. This necessitates the issue of clean, white 
clothing to all food handlers. Likewise, enlisted men 
serving in hospitals as medical attendants require white 
clothing. 

The allowances of white clothing are tour suits to ba- 
kers and cooks, mess attendants, and medical attendants. 


In addition, butchers are issued six aprons and bakers 
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A NEW FOUNDATION - that is absolutely uniform 


to take the place of leather in Fancies and Hand Cards 


E have always pointed with pride to our Fancies, 

years having been spent in producing a particular 
type of leather to accomplish certain and necessary results. 
Yet in the finest of leather there is chance for variation in 
tensile strength, in ‘stretch,’ in pliability, and in uniform- 
ity; laps or joints could not be avoided. Neither could 
the effect of oil which caused it to over-stretch. 


There is satisfaction in announcing TUFF SPECIAL, for all 


these faults are completely eliminated as a result of con- 


stant research work. This new product is wholly owned 


and controlled by Howard Bros. So we are able to offer 
you a perfect foundation for thickness, uniformity, abso- 
lutely oil- and water-proof, without hard and soft spots, 
and completely free from laps or joints — a combination 


that means perfection in a Fancy. 


All the above is being demonstrated in hundreds of mills 
which are now sending repeat orders. You, too, should 


have the same advantage ! 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


wastes 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., loronto 2, Canada 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk Cards 
Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants © Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant © Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards ° 
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and cooks eight aprons. Complete replacement is required 
each year. The total number of men in the Army author- 
ized to be equipped with white clothing is approximately 
75,000. Take for example, coats: during last year four 
coats were issued initially to 75,000 men. Four additional 
coats were issued to replace those worn out. During this 
year an additional four are being issued to replace those 
worn out. This makes a total of 12 coats each for 75,000 
men, or Y0O0,000 coats. The additional 200.000 coats rep- 
resents those stocks in the pipe line of supply—in the 
depots and in the posts, camps, and stations—to have 
sufficient on hand to fit the men in the proper sizes. The 
white clothing procured is the standard commer: ial article 
which is used by civilians in bakeries and restaurants. 
The actual procurements to meet the requirements of 
these two fiscal years have been as follows: 


Item Quantity Cost 
\prons 1,579,089 $ 656.154 
(aps $79,964 175,763 
(oats 104,163 1 408,410 


l rousers 1.161.313 1.339.405 


Total 


93,559,732 
Mosquito Bars: It takes 10 yards of netting to make 
one mosquito bar. A mosquito bar is an absolutely essen- 
tial part of a soldier's equipment if he is sleeping in the 
tropics or in the field in the summer. The mosquito bar 
is a rather delicate piece of equipment and wears out 
quickly. Sometimes in the field a mosquito bar will only 
last a month and must be replaced. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that soldiers be protected from the bites of malaria 
and yellow-fever mosquitoes. 

Actual procurement of netting to date has been 21.- 
900,000 yards, at a cost of $7,638.932. This will make 
Funds have been provided to 
buy a total of approximately 40,000,000 yards of mos- 


2,150,000 mosquito bars 


quito netting. Additional procurements of netting will be 
made to have available to make into mosquito bars as 
they are required. It is estimated that under maneuver 
conditions a new mosquito bar will have to be furnished 
to each man once each year. 


Bedding: Each soldier is authorized and issued two 
blankets and one comforter. The commanding officer 
may, in his discretion, issue additional blankets. In all 
of the Northern parts of the United States and even in 
the South the issue of blankets averages four per man. 
On a basis of 2,000,000 men, at four blankets per man, 
7,628,000 blankets were procured. Because of the diffi- 
culty and length of time required in blanket procurement. 
2,000,000 blankets were procured under the $175,000.000 
program. This makes a total of 9.628.000 blankets pro- 
cured. 

Sheets are issued on the basis of four per enlisted man. 
Two sheets are on the bed and two in the laundry each 
week. As the wear on sheets is very severe, complete re- 
placement is required each year. Eight times one and a 
half million men requires 12,000.000 sheets. The remain- 
ing 6,000,000 represent those sheets already worn out and 
those required in depots, posts, camps and stations for the 
pipe line of supply. The allowance of pillows is one per 
man; pillow cases, two per man. 

Blankets and bedding are provided for many purposes 
other than actual troop strength. There are many recep- 
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tion centers and recreation camps which all must have a 
supply of bedding, and this bedding being for transient 


personnel must be frequently renovated and laundered, 


thus materially increasing its mortality. The statement 
was made that blankets were sold at the Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot last spring for 15 cents each. These 
blankets had been worn out through fai wear and tear, 
were unfit for further use, and were disposed of through 
salvage as woolen rags. 


Kaimcoats: 4,972,000 raincoats have been procured at 
a total cost of $20.559.000. Two million raincoats have 
been issued as an initial issue of one to each man. During 
the fiscal year 1941, 400 
replaced. 


OOO raincoats were worn out and 
During the current fiscal year it is estimated 
that 900,000 will be worn out and have to be replaced. 
This totals 3,300,000 raincoats. One million raincoats are 
in the pipe line of supply from the manufacturer to depot 
stock, to stock in post, camp and station. Due to the dit- 
liculty of procuring raincoats, 535,000 raincoats are being 
procured under the $175,000,000 program. 


Mackinaws: 1,400,000 mackinaws have been procured 


at a cost of $2,651,000. Mackinaws are issued to me- 
chanics, truck drivers, members of the armored force, to 
the Coast Artillery, and are provided for approximately 
50 per cent of the Army. Initial issues of this item have 
been 750,000. One hundred thousand of these have been 
worn out and have had to be replaced. The remainder of 
the purchase is in the pipe line of supply from the manu- 
lacturer to depot, to post. camp and station. 


Headgear: The headgear for the Army is one of our 
most difficult problems. At the beginning of the emer- 
gency the campaign hat and the garrison cap were our 
principal items of headgear. Due to the fact that the 
campaign hat contains a large percentage of foreign rab- 
bit fur, it was difficult and expensive to procure in 
amounts sufficient to equip a large Army. It was, there- 
lore, discarded for all elements of the \rmy except for the 
tropics, the Cavalry, and the horse-drawn Field Artillery. 
The garrison cap, being an item only good for garrison 
use, was discarded. The headgear now consists for a 
majority of the forces of the so-called overseas woolen 
cap for winter use and the so-called overseas cotton khaki 
cap for summer use. In addition to this it was necessar\ 
to provide in the winter time a winter cap tor field use, 
and as a temporary expedient for summer use a cotton 
khaki hat with a brim was used in order to protect the 
eyes of the soldier. For Alaska there is a warm helmet 
and for the tropics a fiber helmet. This represents a large 
number of types of headgear, and due to the various sizes 
in headgear large stocks must be maintained not only in 
all depots but in all posts. camps and stations, in order to 
properly fit the soldier. 

Recently there has been developed a new type of steel 
helmet for use in combat which has a fiber liner. It is 
anticipated that this fiber liner can be worn for more or 
less all purposes and will result in doing away with many 
of the different kinds of headgear mentioned above. 

Cotton Trousers: Trousers, cotton, khaki. are issued 
on the basis of four per enlisted man in the United States 
and five per enlisted man in the tropics. One additional 
pair of trousers is required as replacement per year in the 
United States; and in the tropics, where khaki trousers 
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typical Manhattan con- 
veyor belt installation in the 
steel and allied industries. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER helps the flow 


into a thousand shapes—for Defense « 


The sparks and the glow and the lurid liquids 
that flow from furnace and ladle are the climax 


of grandeur in the saga of steel. 

But this molten spectacle is but one scene in the 
solid drama of metallurgy where rubber plays a 
varied role. 

MANHATTAN makes hundreds of products 
which help shape billet and bloom to the needs 


of Man as well as of Mars. 


Ore and coal, coke and limestone travel from mine 
and quarry on rubber conveyor belts; air and 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER 


: of RAYBESTOS-MANHATT 
OFFICES ang FACTORIES — 


water and steam are borne through rubber hose; 
parts are welded, sand-blasted, pickled and plated 
with the aid of rubber. These and an astonishing 
list of other products—like abrasive wheels for 
snagging and cutting off, and asbestos brake lin- 
ing for cranes and hoists—are part of what 
MANHATTAN makes for the Steel Industry 
under the banner of Defense. 
* * 
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are worn all year an additional five pair are required for in the tropics. This means that if the enlisted man is 
replacement. lucky with his laundry he gets a change of underwear 

“The total requirements for fiscal years 1941 and 1942 every two or three days. The allowance may be drawn in 
are 17,743,736 pairs, which may be further broken down _ either cotton or woolen. Complete replacement is required 
as follows: each year. One-half of the initial allowance must be 


is aa | | : ern maintained in stock for size purposes and to cover the 
lo initially equip the soldier 8,099,278 
| period when industry can convert dollars into garments 
Replacement of wornout garments 3,570,000 
Stock for size purposes 6074 458 Che foregoing procurements represent actual require- 
ments for fiscal years 1941 and 1942, except in the case 
- Total 17.743.736 of the woolen underwear. In the excepted case 4,000,000 
7 iis ; | of each of these garments were provided for under the 
a he total procurements of trousers, cotton, khaki, dur- rr Ann 
ing fiscal years 1941 and 1942 are 14,955,585 pairs, at a 
requireme Ol drawers, cotton, snorts may be 
manufacturing cost of $10,131.478. © requirement Of Grawers, 
broken down as follows: 
Herringbone Twill Clothing: Some months ago the ve ee 
lecided loth; Initial issue 11, 
Al | epartme nt one et to Cnanve rom denim ‘ ot Replac ement 15. fyi 
‘ and issue to the soldier a herringbone twill garment with Pipe-line stock 5 500.01 10 
r: a military appearance that would be suitable for drill 
mt : well as work purposes. The issue of this garment has just Total 32 100.000 
7 been initiated in the Third Corps Area. It is contem- ) 
plated that all stocks of denim clothing on hand in a corps Khaki: his an issued the bast 
5 as area be used up before any issues of herringbone twill Ol tour per enli ted man m the United ; tates and five per 
8 clothing are made enlisted man in the tropics. One additional garment must 
y lo completely equip an army of 2,000,000 men and be provided for maintenance in the United States and 
-% maintain them for one year with this garment will require hve additional in the tropics for all-year wear. Procure 
stocks of one- and two-piece suits totaling 11,000,000 ™ents to date total 16,880,828 garments at a manufac 
complete outfits. This quantity is arrived at on the basis ‘¥™N cost of $10,605,457. These may be further broken 
of three complete outfits per man, replacement of one down as follows: 
ane outnt per man during the year, and a stock of 3,000,000 Initial issues 8 386.340 
sa units for stock and size purposes. Replacements 3.690 O00 
The Army is in the process of procuring the necessary Reserve under the $175,000,000 program 2,005,000 
stocks to equip and maintain the authorized force for a Pipe-line stock 2,799 488 
eriod of one year. 
| Barrack and Field Bags: The barrack bag is issued on 
- urrent cost of these garments is as follows: suits, one- weer” 
| 2.01: jack the basis of two per enlisted man. In the barracks and in 
nece, jackets, 51.91; and trousers, $1.68. 
ee . | the cantonments, it is utilized to hold soiled clothing. 
ia Socks: Socks are issued on the basis of nine pairs per During changes of stations and on other occasions it is 
_ enlisted man, with an additional allowance for very heavy utilized by the soldier to hold all of the clothing a being 
a socks in the cold-climate areas. During the first vear a  “Or™ by him. One bag goes to the laundry with the dirty 
i man is in the service, nine additional pairs of socks will clothes, and the other bag is retained by the soldier 
ae he required as replacements. During the second vear in One additional bag must be provided as replacement 
the service it is estimated that he will require 18 pairs of | the first year, and two additional bags as replacement ine 
socks. Stock is required for stock and size purposes. the second year. The soldier when discharged takes one 
a Total procurements to date are 77,921,897 pairs of all ag home with him. | 
par types of socks at a total cost of $15,303,705. This in- Initial issue and maintenance requirements for fiscal | 
_ cludes cotton and woolen socks and some special types of years 1941 and 1942 total 5,600,000 bags. A small stock 
socks for cold-climate areas. For an Army of 2,000,000 is necessary to meet supply requirements and provide a , 
; men for two years, Ss pairs of socks per man per year carry-over until fiscal year 1943 funds can be converted | 
x would be 72,000,000 pairs of socks. The balance is in into stock. 
3 special-type socks for the Arctic and a pipe-line reserve. As of November 12, 1941, depot.stocks on barrack bags 
a During the recent maneuvers the mortality of woolen totaled 1,037,691. | 
socks was very heavy. An infantry soldier cannot march 
i | ef Bags, Canvas, Field: This is in reality a modified hav- 
in socks with holes in them, as blisters and sore feet re- 
‘ cult ersack. It is issued to mechanized troops, to the Signal 


Corps, to officers, warrant officers, nurses, etc. Approxi- 
Underwear: Procurements of underwear during fiscal ™ately 50 per cent of the entire Army is issued this item. 


years 1941 and 1942 have been as follows: Approximately one-half of the bags in use will require 

replacement each year. 
4 item Quantity Cost A total of 1,977,616 bags, field, has been procured at a 

. Drawers, cotton, shorts 32,946,414 $ 9,275,363 — total cost of $4,255,594. This stock is sufficient to meet 

} Undershirts, cotton 33,262,736 9,414,092 requirements during fiscal years 1941 and 1942. 

Drawers, woolen 14.435.193 15,868,294 ‘ 

; Undershirts, woolen 14,438,121 16,145,590 Leggings: Leggings are issued on the basis of one per 


Each enlisted man is authorized seven suits of under- enlisted man in the United States and two per enlisted 


wear within the continental United States and eight suits (Continued on Page 35-F) 
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& FORESIGHT of lecding industrialists in the textile and chemical fields in A 
1917 pays dividends in 1941. The indispensoability of an integrated chemi- 
cal industry fo our national welfare ond security has been duly recognized. 
Today, a well-rounded organic chemical and dyestuffs industry reaches mo- 
turity, ably serving the Nation in the existing emergency. It is now supplying 
great quontities of vital materials for use in the manufacture. and coloring of es 4 
textiles, paper, leather, paint, rubber and numerous other diversified products. : 


Reseorch in the field of dyes has led the organic chemist to the develop- 
ment of many new and volucoble chemica! products. Neoprene chloroprene 
rubber, synthetic camphor, rubber occelerators and antioxidonts, photo- 
graphic developers, pharmacevtical chemicals, perfume bases, refrigerants 
and air condifioning chemicols, tetraethy! lead, textile and dyeing assistants, 
woter repellents, .cre typico!l representatives resulting from the growing ¢ 


knowledge of chemistry. 


Many organic chemicols required in dyestuff manufacture are equally 
indispensable to the defense program. Despite this, however, dyestuff pro- | 
duction is of Gn all-time high! Consuming industries have thus far been sup- z ; 
plied with a greater quantity of dyes than during any previously known $3 | 
period in. the history of the United States! And, of prime importance, the 
quality and fasiness of the dyed materials reaching the ultimate consumer 
are today better than ever before. 


Constonfly changing conditions have brought with them new and com- a 
plex problems. The existing emergency compels us to derive the utmost value Ss : 
from available raw materiols. This calls for close cooperation between pro- 
ducer and consumer—ftheir combined effort will do much to secure the most 
effective and economical utilization of the finished product. 


Du Pont recognizes the part it musf play and hopefully looks to the ‘ 
futlre. Resedrch is constantly in progress directed toward the development of 
new products ond application methods. |t feels confident that the knowledge 
dnd experience otaquired over period of years will help moterially in 
overcoming a difficult situation. : 


®£6.u.s. 


NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Production Requirements Plan to Speed Up 


Priorities On Essential Requirements 


HE new Production Requirements Plan, a stream- 

lined scheme for granting priority assistance to 

manutacturers engaged in essential production, has 
been issued by the Division of Priorities. 

lhe new procedure is designed to help manutacturers 
ot products needed for defense or essential civilian use to 
obtain priority ratings which will cover their materials 
requirements for three months at a time. Under the new 
plan, the number of separate applications tor priority 
assistance to expedite single orders will be reduced to a 
minimum, 

\pplications filed in accordance with the Production 
Requirements Plan will contain information needed by 
the Office of Production Management for a clear picture 
of existing inventories and prospective needs for scarce 
materials 

\ manufacturer who applies for priority assistance 
under the Production Requirements Plan will show the 
type and volume of product he has been making, their 
use In relation to defense or essential civilan needs, the 
amount of scarce materials he has on hand, and the addi- 
tional amounts he will require to fill his production 
schedule for the next calendar quarter. 

In determining what priority may be granted to the 
applicant, the Priorities Division will take into account 
(1) the amount of defense or essential civilian production 
involved, (2) the end use of the products, (3) the mate- 
rials required for production, (4) the overall policies of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, and (5) the 
recommendations of the appropriate industrial branches 
of the Office of Production Management. 

\fter considering all of these factors, the Priorities 
Division will be able to grant the manufacturer a preter- 
ence rating or ratings, geared to his needs and the impor- 
tance of his products, which can be used continuously 
over a calendar quarter to obtain critical materials. 

Ratings under the new plan may apply to all or to any 
speciied part of the producers materials requirements. 
lf all the products covered in his application are destined 
for defense or essential civilian use, he may be given a 
priority rating covering 100 per cent of his needs. In 
other cases the rating may apply only to the percentage 
of his materials requirements which will be directly in 
corporated in products regarded as being of basic impor- 
tance in defense or in the national economy. The pro- 
ducer may receive one or more ratings under the plan. 


Replaces Former Plan 


The Production Requirements Plan will replace the old 
Defense Supplies Rating Plan under which priority rat- 
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ings were given to certain producers who found it neces- 
sary to schedule production in advance of receiving or- 
ders, but it will have much wider application. A larger 
number of producers will now be eligible for the new 
limited blanket ratings, provided they can show that a 
substantial proportion of their production in_ recent 
months has been essential to the defense program. 

It is expected that this new device will permit an eligi- 
ble manufacturer to use his rating or ratings to get all of 
the materials covered, and he will not have to bother to 
apply for aid by filling out PD-ls’ (the standard applica- 
tion form for an individual rating) or to extend each of 
the individual ratings on the orders he receives.. The 
amount of paper work involved in filling defense orders 
will thus be substantially reduced. 

Before the inauguration of the Production Require- 
ments Plan, a manutacturer whose products were used 
partly by the Army and Navy, partly by defense plants 
or by vital public services such as municipal fire and 
police departments, and partly by ordinary civilian in- 
dustry might have had priority ratings on some of his 
orders, lower ratings on others, and no rating at all on 
the rest. 

The net result was that he had to use a number of 
different processes in order to operate. The only courses 
open to him were to extend the high ratings on his orders 
in each individual case, or to use the Defense Supplies 
Rating Plan which gave him an A-10 rating for his 
defense orders only, or to make many separate applica- 
tions. 

The new plan will simplify this substantially. The 
manufacturer will first obtain form PD-25A. On this 
form he will show the kind and volume of products he 
has been making, the priority rating of orders he has 
hlled in a recent quarter, the destination or end use of 
his products, and the inventory of materials which he has 
on hand, together with his anticipated materials require- 
ments for the next calendar quarter. 

As this information is obtained from all manufacturers 
handling defense or essential civilian orders, the Office of 
Production Management will be able to build up an over- 
all picture of materials use and prospective requirements 
for defense. When the picture is reasonably complete, it 
will be possible to assign priority ratings with more exact 
relationship to the importance of a particular manufac- 
turer's product and the total volume of materials avail- 
able. 

The new plan is to be applied first on a company basis. 
It is expected to form the foundation for similar plans on 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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ARE YOU GETTING 


OR BETTER 


from your filling winders? 


Dependable 
Productive 


HITIN 


, AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER 


THE 
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Black Joins OPM At Charlotte Office 


Arthur F. Black, Southern manager of the Textile Fin- 
ishing Machinery Co., has been appointed production and 
inventory analyst for the priorities field service of the 
Office of Production Management, attached to the Char- 
lotte, N. C., office. J. E. 
Smith-Drum & Co.. 


MacDougall, formerly with 
Is manager. 


Springs Workers Get Stamps for Christmas Gift 


The Springs Cotton Mills have purchased $135.000 of 
defense savings stamps to be distributed as a Christmas 
bonus to all present employees 

Captain Springs stated that the distribution will be 
based on the service record for the year ending December 
Sth and that the amount of stamps should approximate an 
average week's salary for each full time employee. 

(aptain Springs is now serving in the air service of the 
United States with headquarters al (lamp Croft, but was 
in the main office of the mills when he released this infor- 
mation. 


A. B. Carter Trophy 


Gastonia, N. C.—The late A. B. Carter, of Gastonia, 
N. C., established a trophy which is to be awarded annu- 
ally to the best all-around football player upon the high 
school team. 

Recently at a grid banquet at the Gastonia Country 
Club. Dewey Carter, son of A. B. Carter, presented the 
1941 trophy to Wade Walker, tackle upon the Gastonia 
high school team. 


Important Information On Social Security 
Benefits 


Ninety-five per cent of employees in American industry 
do not know that they and their families are entitled to 
substantial cash benefits from the Social Security Pro- 
gram while under 65 years of age, according to a survey 
by the Industrial Relations Division of Commodity Re- 
search Bureau, Inc. The survey also revealed that the 
great majority of employees did not realize how large a 
sum their employers were contributing regularly to the 
various Social Security benefits. 

To fill the evident need for more information on this 
important subject, a comprehensive 32-page booklet has 
been prepared by Commodity Research Bureau for dis- 
tribution by employers to their workers. All information 
was compiled from official government sources and is pre- 
sented in finished form in an attractive red, white and 
blue cover design. On the first page, the publishers state 
that the booklet “Social Security” is a “special study 
dealing with one of the many advantages of the Ameri- 
can way of life. It is designed to help our citizens get 
full measure out of what this country has to offer.” 

Copies are offered to employers in quantity lots at 
nominal prices. 

All employers and executives are invited to request a 
free specimen copy of “Social Security,’ which may be 
obtained by writing Commodity Research, Inc., 82 Beav- 
er street, New York City. 
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OBITUARY 


R. R RAY 

Gastonia, N. C.—-R. R. Ray, 89, prominent Gaston 
County textile executive, died December 10th after a se- 
rious illness of several days. 

He was born in Charlotte on March 23, 1852. As a 
young man he came to the old Mountain Island Cotton 
Mills near Mount Holly in 1882. Two years later, in 
1884, he was transferred to McAdenville. He then work- 
ed for McAden Mills 53 of which time he 
served as treasurer and general manager of the plant. 


years, most 

His activities were varied and he was identified with 
most of the important civic and social enterprises of Mc- 
Adenville and Gaston County during that period. He was 
a stanch Democrat and was active in the party’s councils 


throughout most of his life. He served as a member of 


the State emocratic executive committee. ; 

Mr. Ray was a son of the late Col. C. M.- Ray and 
Martha (McEachern) Ray, of Charlotte. He was reared 
and educated at Charlotte, attending private schools and 
the old Charlotte Male Academy. His first occupation 
was bookkeeping, and it was in that capacity, in 1882, 
that he first became identified with the McAden Mills. 
\fter reaching a position of responsibilities in that com- 
pany, Mr. Ray rapidly acquired interests in other plants 
and became interested in 


other businss enter- 
prises, one of them being an executive position and large 
stockholder in the First National Bank of Gastonia. He 
was also for many years president of the Gaston County 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association and was a former 
president of the.Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
North Carolina. 


various 


R. P. SCRUGGS 

Rutherfordton, N. C.—R. P. Scruggs, 82, native of 
Spartanburg County, who was associated with the late 
5. B. Tanner in building Henrietta Mill, the first textile 
plant in Rutherford. County, died at his home December 
11th after a two-year illness. 

Mr. Scruggs, who moved to Rutherford County. in 
1889, was superintendent and general manager of the 
Henrietta Mill for 30 years. He constructed Henrietta 
Mill No. 2 at Caroleen, and was likewise manager of this 
textile plant several years. He took over the management 
of the Cleghorn Mill in Rutherfordton, and rebuilt the 
plant, making it the first yarn mill in Rutherford County. 
Mr. Scruggs later operated the Southern Veneer Co. until 
he retired five years ago. 


H. E. BATES 

Spartanburg, S. C.—-H. Earley Bates, 74, prominent 
retired textile man of this section and resident of Route 
2, Spartanburg, died December 13th at a Spartanburg 
hospital after a three-month illness. 

At the time of his death he was engaged in farming, 
but prior to that had served as superintendent of the Ot- 
taray Mill of Union for two years, later going to Hunts- 
ville, Ala., where he was superintendent of the Merrimac 
Mill for two years. 

Then he returned to this section and was superintend- 
ent of Appalache and Monaghan Mill for several years. 
He subsequently was superintendent of Victor Mill in 
Greer for eight years. 
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An Example 
of How 
The Use of 
Substitutes 
to “Save Money“ 
Disrupted 
and Finally 


Increased Costs 


Careful Experiment and numerous Mill Tests to Confirm what we have 


learned in our own shops. 

When you buy Substitute Parts, You Do the Experimenting and Pay 
For It. Over the years it will prove a serious loss. 

In these days when it may be hard to replace the Substitutes that Go 
Bad, why not buy Parts that are Right? That you know will Keep 
Your Looms Running? 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia 


<= 
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Nelson Urges Industry to Eliminate Waste, 


Plan For Future 


AKE a good look at your mills, your methods and 

the materials you use and then consider ways in 

which changes may be made to eliminate waste, 
provide for sudden expansion of military demands and 
consequent government inability to comply with assur- 
ances, Donald M. Nelson advised manufacturers in a 
speech delivered at a textile dinner conference held De- 
cember 2nd at the Hotel Roosevelt, 

Mr. Nelson, together with Harriet Elliott, Assistant 
Administrator of the Office of Price Administration, in 
charge of the Consumer Division, and’ Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, of Pacific Mills but presently with the OPM 
as Textile Consultant in the Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation, addressed 1,200 leading consumer, retailing 
and textile manufacturing leaders on the subject of “Tex- 
tiles in a Defense Economy.” 

The dinner was unique,in that it brought together for 
the first time during the defense emergency all of the 
various agencies connected with our defense economy. 

Enlisted to chart a course for the industry and tell 
manufacturers and retailers what they could and should 
do to aid in accelerating the defense program, Mr. Nelson 
said he did not know all of the answers; the very size of 
the preparedness movement defied analysis of specifi 
problems. 

“But,” said Mr. Nelson, “I am very glad to try, never- 
theless, to give you some clues to the answers ge 

Calling the attention of his listeners to the increasing 
pace of the defense program—which he “insists” is still 
“too slow” and shall reach 40 per cent of our national 
income—and the “larger and larger bite’ it is taking into 
the civilian economy, Mr. Nelson said,.‘‘I urge every 
manufacturer here tonight to go back to his mill or plant 
and go over this whole operation with a fine-tooth comb. 

“By and large, you are uniquely fortunate in that the 
principal raw materials you use do not conflict directly 
with defense requirements.” But, he asseried, there were 
a number of difficulties involving such things as shipping 
problems and disparity in the quantities of materials 
available. It rests upon the manufacturer “to figure out 
what you yourself can do in your operation to spread 
around the supply we have to the people who really need 
it.” 

“Simplify your lines. Plan your lines so that they will 
conflict to a minimum extent with possibly enlarged mili- 
tary demands. 

‘Take a look at your machinery. You are all aware 
that the textile industry is covered under the terms of the 
general maintenance and repair order P-22 which assures 
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the industry an A-10 priority rating for maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies. But does that mean you 
can sit back and let things take their course? I don’t 
think so.” 

He told the manufacturers that, while they had assur- 
ances that copper spindles would be available when the 
old ones wore out, the « opper pi ture may get even worse 
than it is now.” To avoid the dislocation a shortage may 
incur, he suggested they consider trying “to find a substi- 
tute material that isn't as tight as copper or aluminum.” 

At this point Mr. Nelson issued a plea for an industry- 
wide inventory of obsolete and useless machinery. These 
machines, representing tons upon tons of scrap metal, 
would be invaluable to the nation if salvaged and con- 
verted “into tanks and guns and new machinery.” 

“So you can help us—and help yourself,’ he summar- 
ized, “by saving and simplifying and substituting when- 
ever and wherever possible. This need not necessaril\ 
mean a curtailment in the volume of your output. Per- 
sonally I should like to see whenever possible an expan- 
sion in the production of consumer goods that do not 
contlict with defense items as a means of drawing off extra 
purchasing power and as a consequent brake on infla- 
tion.” 

The public, he said, is more than ready to acknowledge 
the necessity of these adjustments and accept them as 
patriotic measures. 

Turning the spotlight on the responsibilities of the re- 
tailers in this emergency, Mr. Nelson asserted that they 
lace the duty of passing on to the consumer “‘information 
about changes in quality that take place as a result of 
simplification or substitution.” 

Fessenden S. Blanchard, who because of his recent 
shift from Pacific Mills to the OPM, found himself in a 
position radi ally different from the one he expected to 
be in when plans for the conference dinner were formu- 
lated. As a member of the Pacific Mills organization. 
he had been “looking forward to a chance to tell other 
textile manufacturers what they ought to do. But since 
he had been “willingly caught in the dragnet of OPM,” 
he said he would have “to be very careful not to tell” the 
manufacturers what to do. 

After outlining the functions of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation and describing them under the head- 
ings of (1) conservation and substitution, (2) simplifica- 


~ 


tion, (3) specification, and (4) salvage, he launched into 


a discussion of the important connection informative 


labeling had with the execution of these functions. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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voluntary | helps workers provide for the future 

pay-rol] 
allotment. 
plan helps defend America today 


helps build future buying power 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits ... present and future. 1 is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion, It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


. money for 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will, 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
**hit-or-miss. We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we're a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


Gro 
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How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow's buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 


France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 


Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


FREE -NO OBLIGATION 


Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Koll Allotment Plan. 


Position 


Company . 


428498 


| Defense Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan 
0) 


Mill News 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C.—The People’s Warehouse Co. 
and 935 bales of cotton were destroyed here by fire De- 
cember 9th. The cotton was fully covered by insurance 


Hemp, N. C.—The Pinehurst Silk Mills, Inc., have 
changed their name to Pinehurst Cloth Mills. Inc.. the 
change being dictated by the recent elimination of silk as 
a source of supply. 


Ga.—At the Milstead plant of Callaway 
Mills, contract has been let to Newman Construction Co.. 
LaGrange, for construction of additions to the mill build- 
ing. The plant operates 18,816 spindles and 217 looms 
on the manufacture Of ducks and filter cloths. 


Eviiay, Ga.—J. & C. Cottons, a partnership, is oper- 
ating 4,800 spindles on 7s to 12s yarns in heavy plies. 
They specialize in yarns for tufted bedspreads, manufac- 
tured by the parent company. J. K. McCuthen is man- 
ager, and C. M. Moore is superintendent. 


Vitva Rica, GA.—Villa Rica Mills, Inc.,.manufactur- 
ers of men’s hose and yarns, will begin the manufacture 
of pants and shirts about the first of the year, according 
to reports. The company's new branch will be housed in 
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Fairnt® @ 
SERVICE 


™ To ALL! 


Mace 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 
the bulwark of our business. Ir has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches .. corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This customer 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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the former Rica-Tex Mills building, which has been re- 
modeled and equipped at a cost of around $32,000. 


SWANNANOA, N. C.—Beacon Athletic Association, Inc.., 
IS a new corporation to provide the facilities for and to 
promote the physical and social well-being of the em- 
ployees of the Beacon Mfg. Co. A non-stock corporation. 
Incorporators: Earl Bailey, Fred Blanchette, ]..O. Bu- 
chanan, and others, of Swannanoa. 


LAGRANGE, GA.—To be used immediately for new 
school facilities and improvement of existing equipment, 
Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president of the Callaway Mulls 
of this city, has announced a donation of $190,000 to the 
City Board of Education. Authorized by the company s 
board of directors, the money will provide modern build- 
ings and improve equipment for the children of the Calla- 
way Mills’ operatives living in southwest LaGrange. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—-Announcement was made December 
4th by the Advisory Board of the Salvation Army that 
the Lad Lassie Mills, a unit of the Gossett chain in An- 
derson County, had been awarded a cup given annually 
by the board to the textile plant in the county raising the 
greatest sum in the annual campaign of the Salvation 
Army. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Ninety-three houses in the Judson 
Mills community owned by the plant have been placed on 
sale as the company moves into the final phase of its 
plan to dispose of its houses to its operatives. Prices 
range from $825 to $1,050 for a residence and the Alester 
G. Furman Co., realty, textile stocks and bonds, ts han- 
dling the sale of the property. 


Hicuh Pornt, N. C.—A charter has been issued to 
Gocdyear Corp. of High Point, authorized to deal in 
hosiery, underwear and knit goods, under an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000, part of which was subscribed 
by Horace S. Haworth, Owen Reese, and Margaret L. 
Wooten, all of High Point. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The entire capital stock of the 
Pomona Mfg. Co., manufacturers of cotton cloth and 
yarns, has been purchased by Wm. Ockrant and J. Rob- 
ert Orton, Cincinnati, Ohio, industrialists. The stock 
was formerly he'd by the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Co., of Greensboro. It is reported that there will be 
no change in operating personnel. 

Orton & Ockrant operate a small yarn mill at Coving- 
ton, Tenn. 

Under the new plan of operation, the corporate officers 
will be William Ockrant, president; Myles A. Bearden, 
who will continue as vice-president and general manager; 


J. Robert Orton, treasurer; and Robert H. Frazier, 
Greensboro attorney, secretary and resident counsel. 


These officers, together with C. Elmer Leak and Edward 


M. Brown. Cincinnati. constitute the board of directors. 
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Where do you want the Air? 


On all new Parks Automatic Traveling 
Cleaners air outlets are adjustable. 


The volume of air is adjustable. Where 
it is delivered is also adjustable. Both air 


streams may be “spotted’—inward—dl- 
rectly downward—or outward. One side 
may be spotted independently of the other 


and in a different direction. 


This improvement makes Parks Travel- 
ing Cleaners more flexible—and still more 


efficient. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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New 
Textile Laboratory 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


3 


Tues are photographs of the interior of the 
modern, efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products 
Sales Company has established at Greenville, S. C., for 
testing and experimental work on textiles. 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work out any 


WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, $.C. «+ Greensboro, N.C. + Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. . Birmingham, Ala. . Boston, Mass. 
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Personal News 


]. H. Adams has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the Columbus, Ga., plant of the Bibb Mig. Co. 


Geo. A. Dyson is now overseer of the cloth room at 
Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Bradley Fields has been promoted to assistant overseer 
of slashing at Bibb. Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., mill. 


A. S. Griffith has resigned as superintendent of the Jas- 
per, Ala., unit of Alabama Mills. 


C. F. Nease is now overseer of the cloth room at the 
Columbus, Ga., plant of the Bibb Mfg. Co. 


F. D. Forsyth has been named superintendent of the 
Jasper, Ala., unit of Alabama Mills. 


Fernie Hurston has been promoted to the position of 
assistant overseer of the cloth room at the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., plant. 


G. W. Hagans has been promoted from overseer of 
carding to assistant superintendent of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Hanes, N. C. 


R. H. Dancy, formerly of Green River Mills, Tuxedo, 
N. C., is now superintendent of carding at Hampton Spin- 
ning Mills, Clover, S. C. 


Karl G. Hunt, a member of the Dallas Cotton Ex- 
change for 20 years, has been elected assistant secretary 
of the exchange. 


L. E. Shoemaker has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of carding on first shift at the Nos. 3 and 4 
plants of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Hanes, N. C. 


Clyde Dunn is now overseer of carding and spinning at 
Winton Mills, No. 2, Fort Valley, Ga. He was formerly 
with the Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


Richard Bryant has been promoted and transferred to 
overseer of second shift carding at No. 4 plant, P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Hanes, N. C. 


R. L. Daley has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent and overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Arthur Cottingham, son of A. H. Cottingham, general 
manager of the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., 


is on duty as a lieutenant in the U. S. Coast Artillery in 
Hawaii. 
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J. B. Cook has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of the slashing department at the Columbus. Ga.. 
plant of the Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Lindsay Miller has been promoted from fixer to second 
hand of No. 4 carding, third shift, P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Hanes, N. C. 


T. Henry Wood, general manager and superintendent 
of the Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C., has been elected 
mayor of Westminster. 


Joe F. Chalmers, general superintendent of the Math- 
ews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C., has also been given a 
similar position with the Greenwood Cotton Mills. 


Henry McKelvie, agent for the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., has been elected vice-president of the 
Huntsville Chamber of Commerce. 


A. T. Greene, secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has been appointed 
local chairman of the National Committee of Conserva- 
tion of Manpower in Defense Industries. 


Frank L. Byrd has resigned as research engineer for 
the Springs Cotton Mills, of South Carolina, and has ac- 
cepted the position of lubrication engineer for Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


W. A. Moorhead, general manager of the Joanna Textile 
Mills, Goldville, S. C., and retiring president of the Clin- 
ton, S. C., Kiwanis Club, was guest speaker at the Wood- 
ruff (S. C.) Rotary Club recently. 


W. M. Ratliffe, Jr., president of the Guadalupe Valley 
Cotton Mills, Cuero, Tex., has taken over the active man- 
agement of the plant, following the death of R. B. Mc- 
Mahon, manager for many years. 


Frank E. Rowe, Jr., formerly chief technician of the 
Springs Cotton Mills of South Carolina, is chief mainte- 
nance engineer and technical superintendent of the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


Alex Davis, an executive of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Charlotte, N. C., has left for Saco, Maine, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he will take up duties for the Gov- 
ernment in the war effort. 


R. E. Smith, for 25 years office manager of the Fairfax, 
Ala., plant of the West Point Mfg. Co., was honored with 


a banquet recently, in recognition of his service. Sponsors 
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“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


_ They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


WA INCORPORATED. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C 


HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 
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Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 

Cerclina Rubber Hose Co. 


STARCHES 
im PRECISION ‘BOBBINS 
: Gar All 1 


Today’s spotlight is on precision. Your PRECISION 
BOBBINS are gauged for accuracy. Butts no 
smaller than 1.200”, no larger than 1.215”. Two 
dangers eliminated here—unnecessary mistransfers 
and shuttle spring breakage. 


POSEN & SHUTTLE CO. 


CLINTON, IOWA 
xX, 
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of the banquet were the members of the office force, over- 
seers, shipping and billing departments. 


James Edward Hayes has retired from the position as 
head of the accounting department of Gossett Mills, of 
South Carolina, following 35 years of active service with 
the organization. His headquarters were at Anderson, 


Hunter Marshall Honored By Charlotte Kiwanis 
Club 


Hunter Marshall, secretary of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, and for the past 20 years 
secretary of the Charlotte, N. C., Kiwanis Club, was hon- 
ored by the club recently on his retirement from the sec- 
retarial position. 

At the meeting, Mr. Marshall was presented with two 
sterling silver dishes, suitably engraved, as a token of the 
club’s appreciation of his services. 


Anderson Heads South-Central Textile 
Chemists 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—jack Anderson, of the Peerless 
Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., was elected chairman of the 
South Central Section of the American Association of 
l'extile Chemists and Colorists at a meeting here. 

He succeeds Fletcher L. Kibler, of the United Hosiery 
Mills Corp., Chattanooga. Other new officers selected 
are: 

William J. Harrison, Trion Co., Trion, Ga., vice-chair- 
man; Dan A. Torrence Co., Inc., Chattanooga, secretary: 
Joe T. Bohannon, American Aniline Products, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, treasurer; J. LU). Mosheim, Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., counsilor to National As- 
sociation; W. E. Hadley, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.., 
Chattanooga, national nominating committee. 

Sectional committee, W S. McNab, Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn., Nester Grotelueschen. 
Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tenn.; Frank Myers, Geigy 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga; H. A. Rodgers, National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Chattanooga, and Homer Whelchel, 
Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 

he report of the nominating committee, as presented 
by Chairman W. E. Hadley, was unanimously accepted. 


Emmons Appoints Poiak Brazilian Agent 


The Emmons Loom Harness Co., of Lawrence, Mass.. 
and Charlotte, N. C., announces the appointment of A. 
Polak as Emmons agent in Brazil. 

He will handle Emmons Certified Steel Heddles. hed- 
dle frames, reeds and pickers. 

Mr. Polak’s address is Caixa Postal, 362 Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 


Elect Robert McCamy Southeastern Area 
Chairman of A.A.T.C.C. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Robert J. McCamy, superintendent of 
dyeing of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., was elected 
chairman of the Southeastern Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists at the sec- 
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tion's annual meeting here. He succeeds as chairman Per- 
rn N. Colher, vice-president and director of research of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Mr. Collier was made 
national councilor for the section, succeeding Robert W. 
Philip, editor of Cotton, Atlanta. 

Russell Gill, vice-president, Southern Sizing Co., At- 
lanta, was made vice-chairman o/j the section, succeeding 
L.. L. Bamberger, of Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Lanett, Ala. 

T. A. Davis, superintendent of dyeing and bleaching. 
Muscogee Mig. Co., Columbus, Ga., was made treasurer, 
succeeding A. R. Macormac, of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Lee L. Baker, of Tesco Products Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., was made secretary, succeeding Curt Mueller, super- 
intendent of dyeing and polishing, Bibb Mig. Co., Ma- 
con, Ga. 

Four members were re-elected to the sectional commit- 
tee: J. W. Richardson, superintendent of bleaching, Rus- 
sell! Mig. Co., Alexander City, Ala.; John P. Harrison, 
superintendent, Muscogee Mfg..Co., Columbus, Ga.; M. 
T. Johnson, superintendent of dyeing, Callaway Mulls, 
LaGrange, Ga., and George E. Missbach, F. H. Ross & 
(o., Atlanta, Ga. 

The following four new members were named to the 
committee: Paul M. McLarty, Thomaston Bleachery, 
Thomaston, Ga.; L. E. Whittelsey, Southern Dyestuff 
Corp., Macon, Ga.; Walter H. Jackson, National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Columbus, Ga.; and George H. Small, 
National Oil Products Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mill Executives View Fire Prevention Film 


About 50 factory executives and officials from mills in 
the Charlotte, N. C., area attended the showing of motion 
pictures, depicting fire prevention in industry, recently at 
Hotel Charlotte. The films were sponsored by the Fac- 
tory Mutual Insurance Co. and presented by their local 


_ representatives, H. C. Wolfe and O. F. Davenport. 


1,352,199 Bales Cotton Covered By Govt. Loan 


Washington, D. C.—The Department of Agriculture 
reports that the Commodity Credit Corp. had made 724.,- 
385 loans on 1,352,199 bales of 1941 crop cotton through 
December 6, 1941. Of the total, 82,094 loans on 282,219 
bales were made by co-operative associations. At the 
same time last year, loans had been made on approxi- 
mately 2,300,000 bales. 


Condemnation Proceedings Against Mill 
Dismissed 


Spray, N. C.—-An order dismissing condemnation pro- 
ceedings brought by Asheville Housing Authority against 
Spray Cotton Mills was signed in Superior Court at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., by Judge Allen Gwyn. 

The move was made by the housing authority in order 
that the condemnation might be brought under an older 
statute which has been tested by Supreme Court and up- 
held on a number of occasions, rather than on the newer 
1935 statute under which the first petition was brought, 
it is understood. 

The proceedings were filed to gain possession of certain 
lands considered necessary by the authority for culmina- 
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tion of a housing project here. Respondent mill company 
resisted the condemnation and brought a demurrer, which 
was overruled in Superior Court. This decision was ap- 
pealed by <he mill and preparations were being made to 
take the appeal to the Supreme Court when the step was 
taken by the authority in an effort to expedite the con- 
demnation. 


OBITUARY 

JOHN H. ROGERS 
Griffin, Ga.—Funeral services were held recently for 
John H. Rogers, 64, retired textile executive and former 
State legislator. He was associated with cotton mills at 
Hope Mills, N. C., and moved to Griffin in 1915 and was 
secretary-treasurer of the Griffin Mfg. Co. for more than 
20 years. He was secretary of the Griffin and Spalding 
County Chamber of Commerce for many years. 


BENJAMIN RUSSELL 


Alexander City, Ala.—Benjamin Russell, who started 
a one-room textile mill here 40 wears ago and built it into 
one of the South’s largest industries, died unexpectedly 
December 16th. 

He was 60 and had been considered only slightly ill. 

Russell was owner of the Russell Mfg. Co., with six 
textile mills here; of the Russell Foundry Co., the Alex- 
ander City Outlook, a bank, a laundry, a lumber mill, a 
bakery, and most of the business buildings here. 
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» delivers 
) the Goods! 


By train and truck — also by boat — 
US bobbins, shuttles, cones and spools 
are being rushed to textile plants in 
all parts of this country. Mill execu- 
tives have learned that US products 
are “tops” in quality — have an unu- 
sually long life give fast, sure 
production. 


Ask for samples. 


SATISFACTION 


BOBBIN 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. — 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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David Clark 
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One year payable in advance . $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 3.00 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


At War 


We are at war. 
That means more than has yet been realized. 


It means more than sending men and guns and 
ships and aircraft across oceans. 


It means sacrifices at home. It means more 
control over our lives, more work, probably less 
profits and much higher taxes. 


It means lost markets, denials of raw mate- 
rials, the shutdown of many non-essential indus- 
tries and loss, or change, of jobs for many work- 
ers. 

It means regimentation for many and possibly 
a rationing of foodstuffs and a shortage of cloth- 
ing. 

Even though it means all of these things and 
many more, we could not and would not, under 
the circumstances, be other than at war. 

We would rather die upon our feet than live 
upon our knees. 

Our army, our navy and our air force are do- 
ing the best they can. Mistakes will be made, 
and may have already been made, but this is not 
the time for criticism, especially criticism based 
upon guesses and suppositions. 

There is unity in Congress and among the peo- 
ple of the United States and it should not be 
undermined by whisperings or by charges based 
upon rumors. 

Whatever we may have said about Franklin 
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LD). Roosevelt, in the past, he is our President and 
is the Commander of our armed forces and to 
him we pledge allegiance for the duration. 


The textile industry is charged with producing 
an ample supply of such fabrics as are needed by 
our soldiers and the soldiers of the countries who 
fight by our side, and the production is going to 
be a much greater task than is now realized. 


There are millions of men in China, India, 
Russia and other countries who are willing to 
fight, if they can be given arms and equipment, 
and we must produce uniforms and other fabrics 
for them as well as for our own soldiers. 


It is going to be a gigantic task for the textile 
industry but it must be met to the best of our 
ability. 


It will be better to work on Sunday than to see 
those, willing to fight, idle for lack of equipment. 


This is no time to argue that excessive speeds 
will mean excessive wear upon textile machinery 
any more than for a soldier to argue that exces- 
sive firing will mean depreciation of guns 


War was not the desire of the people of the 
United States until it became necessary, but we 
are at war and every citizen must do those things 
which are his asignment. 

Some will take up arms or take seats in air- 
craft and risk their lives in combat with the 
enemy. 

Some will produce guns and planes and war- 
ships, while others. will raise the foods needed by 
our fighting men. 


Our task is to produce fabrics and we should 
do that job with just as much reckless abandon 
as those who fight. 


Every extra pound of yarn spun and every 
extra yard of cloth woven means that much ex- 
tra equipment for our soldiers and those of our 
allies. 

Those, who operate cards or spinning frames 
or looms, should regard themselves as doing their 
bit for the country which gave them birth and in 
which they have enjoyed liberty. 

They should realize that every extra effort is 
a blow against Hitler, and against those who 
seek to dominate and enslave the world and to 
take our freedom from us. 


Death will come to many of our young men as 
they go abroad to meet the forces of evil 


That is their assignment and they will make 
the supreme sacrifice willingly. 

The assignment of the textile industry is to 
produce fabrics and we shall do more than is ex- 
pected of us. 
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Our Bill of Rights 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt set aside De- 
cember 15th as “Bill of Rights Day” and asked 
that the people of this country pay homage to 
the original ten amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

That such a suggestion has come from Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is indeed remarkable, for he 
has done more than any other man who has ever 
lived to destroy and nullify the most important 
articles of our ‘‘Bill of Rights.”’ 

The Constitution was signed at Philadelphia 
on September 17th, 1887, but the people refused 
to ratify until ten amendments known as the Bill 
of Rights were added and the amendments most 
generally demanded were included. 

ARTICLE IX—The enumeration in the Constitution 
of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X—The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt asked Americans to 
honor the “Bill of Rights” on December 15th, 
but only a short time ago he demanded the de- 
struction of Articles 9 and 10 and openly stated 
that in order to accomplish that purpose he 
would pack the United States Supreme Court 
with men willing to destroy the reserved powers 
of the States. 


Dissenting Opinion 


(By Benjamin F. Fairless, one of the three members of 
the Board of Arbitration in the 
fine dispute. ) 

‘‘I dissent from the decision of the majority of 
this Board of Arbitration, appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

‘That decision imposes a closed shop on the 
so-called ‘captive’ coal mine operators, who are 
parties to this arbitration. Their operations have 
heretofore always been conducted on the open 
shop principle over a long period of years. There 
is no possible justification for a change in this 
basic labor relationship at a time of national 
crisis. 

‘That decision further imposes an unregulat- 
ed labor monopoly upon the entire bituminous 
coal industry. 

‘That decision does not confer one single ben- 
efit on the workers in the ‘captive’ coal mines. 
Their wages, hours, or working conditions are in 
no way improved. The only beneficiary is the 
already powerful United Mine Workers of 
America whose membership already embraces 
about 95 per cent of the workers in the bitumin- 
ous coal industry. 


“captive” coal 
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“That decision violates the fundamental right 
of the American worker to a job regardless of 
membership or non-membership in any organi- 
zation. 

“That decision violates the freedom of choice 
by the American worker of his own representa- 
tive in collective bargaining, a freedom which 
the Congress has taken pains to protect. 

“That decision runs counter to the statement 
publicly made by President Roosevelt on No- 
vember 17, 1941, when he said: 

“*T tell you frankly that the government of the United 
States will not order, nor will Congress pass legislation, 
ordering a so-called closed shop. It is true that by agree- 
ment between employers and employees in many parts of 
various industry the closed shop is now in operation. 
This is a result of the legal collective bargaining and not 
of government compulsion on employers or employees. It 
is also true that 95 per cent or more of the employees in 
these particular mines belong to the United Mine Work- 
ers Union. The government will never compel this 5 per 
cent to join the union by government decree. That would 
be too much like the Hitler method toward labor.’ 


“The United Mine Workers of America do not 
need the closed shop in the ‘captive’ coal mines 
for their own security. The present dominant 
position of that union has been obtained under 
open shop conditions. 

“In view of the constitution of this Board of 
Arbitration and the appointment of its members 
by the President of the United States, that de- 
cision is bound to be considered as the imposition 
of the closed shop by government action. In my 
opinion, the Congress in these days of national 
emergency should alone undertake to change a 
long-established open shop into a closed shop, or 
a closed shop into an open shop. 

‘Furthermore, deliberate and wise action on a 
complicated and controversial issue cannot be 
expected when all of us are, or should be, strain- 
ing every effort to attain our paramount objec- 
tive, namely, complete national security and the 
destruction of Hitlerism. 


R. R. Ray 


The death of R. R. Ray, of McAdenville, N. 
C., marked the passing at the age of 89 of a man 
who had long been a prominent figure in the tex- 
tile industry and in the political life of North 
Carolina. 

In 1882 he entered the employment of the 
McAden Mills as bookkeeper and later became 
secretary and treasurer of those mills. 

For many years he was president of the Gas- 
ton County Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 
served as president of the Cotton Manutactur- 
ers’ Association of North Carolina and as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
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W.U. & M. W. TALCUTT CU. 


Extend to Their 


Southern Customers 


Bost Wishes 


We rry CI ristmas 


and a 
Happy Vow Year 


W. O. & M. W. TALCOTT COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of the Belt Fastener in the Blue Box 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK! 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available in a single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


L. has achieved success — 


who has lived well, laughed often, and loved 


much—said a certain man whom the world 


calls wise. 


As we look around-—watching human gears 
grind out the daily stint of goods, in the 
giant epic of business,—a thought comes to 


us. 


Together we labor, sweat, strive,—-You and 
we—plodding the pathway together, in the 
turbulent parade of living 


Seeking SUCCESS! 


Many times success is with us, and we do not 
even know it,—for it lies in the friendships 
that come from the daily association with 
others—-in the human contacts with the good 
people who are our customers, and our 
friends. 


And so, to YOU, our good friend,-we wish 
SUCCESS this Christmas season, and during 
the year that ts coming. 


May you prosper! May you 


rvell, laugh often, and love 


CIBA COMPANY, INC. 


1942 e A.D. 
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Properties of Chemicals That Make Them 


Valuable for Textile Processing 


By D. P. Quinn 


Part VI 


Printing Assistants 


(See Part V for initial article on Printing Assistants, 
which discussed some of the chief acids and their value 
as printing assistants.—Editor.) 

HNOs 

This fuming, strongly corrosive oxidizing acid is not 
used to any great extent in the actual production proc- 
esses in a print works. Its principal use is by the engrav- 
ing depattment for etching the pattern onto the copper 
print rollers. 
Oxalic Acid—C.H»O,H.O 


This white crystalline compound is occasionally em- 


Nitric Acid 


ployed in dilute solution by the soaper room to remove 
iron stains. Oxalic acid is used in preference to the min- 
eral acids for removal of such stains because the oxalate 
of the offending metals is more soluble than the chlorides. 
Actually, in plant practice, since the amounts of iron are 
relatively small, the results obtained by dissolving the 
iron with the cheaper acid, hydrochloric, show that oxalic 
acid offers no appreciable advantage. Regardless of which 
acid is used, it must be completely removed or neutralized 
to prevent subsequent tendering of the goods. 

Steartc Acid—C,;H;, COOH—284 M. W. 

This white crystalline solid is used as a lubricant in 
starch pastes. 14 to 18 ounces of stearic acid are added 
to 100 gallons of the starch mixture, which usually in- 
cludes a certain amount of soda ash. As the cooking of 
the starches proceeds, the stearic acid reacts with the 
soda ash to form a soap which acts as the lubricant in 
the paste. It has been noted that the starch paste is 
slightly smoother and freer flowing when this soap is 
formed within the cooking starch mix than when a cor- 
responding amount of ordinary commercial soap (sodium 
stearate or oleate) is added to the paste either before or 
after cooking: This difference is probably due to the 
better lubrication obtained by a more thorough dispersion 
of the soap when it is formed within the mix, than when 
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the ordinary soap is added. 
CyH;N 

This highly poisonous oil is the base of the very cheap 
and fast Aniline Black. A formula for its use is given 
in the paragraph listing the uses of Hydrochloric Acid.* 

Aniline Oil should never be handled carelessly either 
by spilling upon the skin or by excessive inhalation of its 
fumes. When absorbed into the human blood stream, it 
causes extreme cyanosis or “blueness” which in not un- 
common instances has resulted in death for the victim. 

A special, well ventilated shed should be installed in 
the color shop for handling and preparing of the Aniline 
Black paste. A regular kerosene oil pump system is con- 
venient and safe for measuring aniline. 


Aniline 


Sodium Chlorate 
This strong oxidizing salt is used in the preparation of 
aniline and logwood black printing pastes. As mentioned 
in the above discussion of Hydrochloric Acid—an excess 
of sodium chlorate in the aniline black print paste will 
cause disastrous tendering of the print fabric and also 
cause rapid destruction of the back gray. Sodium chlorate 
is preferred to the potassium salt because of its greater 
solubility and cheapness. 
NaeCreO;2 HeO 
This orange colored crystalline deliquescent is a strong 
oxidizing agent. It is used in the preparation of print 
pastes of the Indigosols that are difficult to oxidize. 
For example: 
1.8 grams Indigosol Blue 04B 
2 grams Urea 
3 oz. Print gum 
26 cc. Hot water 
3.5 cc. Sodium Bichrome Solution (:1) 
1.8 cc. Ammonium Chloride (1:4) 


Sodium Bichromate 


*See Nov. 15th, Textile Bulletin, Page 44-D 
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DYEING AND FINISHING 
| 


Print, then acid age 5 minutes and finish as usual. 
Sodium Bichromate is preferred to the potassium 
salt because it is more soluble and cheaper. 


NH,Cl—Sal Ammoniac 

This white crystalline powder is used in print pastes of 
colors which require an acid medium during ageing and 
development. An example of its use is listed above in the 
paragraph describing the uses of Sodium Bichromate. 
NHyCNS 

This colorless crystalline compound is used in instances 
similar to those requiring ammonium chloride. It is used 
in printing several of the Indigosols. 


Ammonium Chloride 


Ammonium Sulphocyanide 


Its value is due to 
its property of decomposing at ager temperatures to yield 
an acid. Sulphocyanides are used to destroy traces of 
copper that would have an injurious catalytic effect on 
the dyestuff. 


Potasstum Ferrocyanide 
siate of Potash 


KykFeCN, Yellow Prus- 


Prussiates are used in the production of Aniline Black 
Paste. 


Sodium Chromate—NaoCrO, 


This yellow colored powder is used in the preparation 
of print pastes of several of the Indigosols that oxidize 
fairly easily and consequently would be oxidized prema- 
turely should the Bichromate be used. Colors that. be- 
come oxidized prematurely, that is, while still in the 
print paste preparation and prior to printing, are not 
fast to washing. 

An example of the use: 

1.8 gram Indigosol Green IBA 

2 grams Urea 

26 cc. Hot water 

3 oz. Print gum 

1.8 cc. neutral Sodium Chromate Solution (1:1) 

Print, acid age and finish as any other print. 

Sodium Chromate is used to destroy or to eliminate the 
possibility of contamination of a print paste by any re- 
ducing agent that would affect the dyestuff. 

To avoid having to carry another chemical on the 
inventory—a stock solution of neutral Sodium Chromate 
can be prepared by neutralizing Sodium Bichromate with 
a solution of Sodium Hydroxide. The end point of such 
a neutralization reaction is readily determined by spot 
plate testing with phenolphtalein as an indicator. 


Sodium Formaldehyde Sulfonalate 


This product is marketed under several brand names 
such as Formopon, Rongolite, etc. This reducing agent is 
used for printing vat colors. It also is widely used for 
discharge printing of developed, direct and aftertreated 
direct colors, 

A satisfactory discharge print paste will contain from 
44 to 1'4 lbs. Formopon per gallon. Its use in a vat 
printing pastes is listed above in the discussion of Soda 
Ash. The value of this agent is due to its property of 
becoming reactive only at the elevated temperature found 
in a steam ager, whereas Sodium Hydrosulphite is reac- 
tive immediately upon dissolving, even in cold water. 


Sodium Hydrosulphite—N acSoO, 

This white powder is the most common reducing agent 
employed in the dyeing of textiles. It is sometimes used 
in printing “pre-reduced”’ vat colors. But this method of 
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printing vats is now practically obsolete. Now that pig- 
ments are displacing many colors, especially expensive 
vats and vat derivatives, hydrosulphite has lost most of 
its importance in the print works. 


Glycerine—C,H;(OH) 

This thick colorless or yellowish sweet liquid is used as 
a hygroscopic agent in print pastes of vats. Because of 
its hygroscopic properties, the addition of glycerine to the 
print pastes will increase the color yield and uniformity 
of almost any color that is later to be either acid or steam 
aged. For example, occasionally Indigosol prints show 
poor color yield and unevenness after ageing. Such goods 
are then aged a second or even a third time. Investiga- 
tion has shown such faults are due to the lack of sufficient 
moisture in the steam that is being fed into the ager. In 
such cases, the addition of glycerine and a trace of copper 
sulphate to act as a catalyst will yield much fuller prints 
than obtained in the first instance. 


Soda 


This mild alkali finds its greatest use in the printing of 
vat colors. It is used because of its stabilizing and solu- 
bilizing action on the leuco base of the vat. 

An example of its use in preparing a vat printing 
paste: 

60-70 Ibs. 
70-80 Ibs. Corn Starch 
35-40 lbs. Tapioca Starch 
4- 4 Gallons Glycerine 
12-16 oz. Stearic Acid 

l- 1 Gallon Turpentine 


Ash—NasCO.—Sodium Carbonate 


Soda Ash 


100 Gallons 

Cook in steam kettle two hours. 

Cool and add 
For a reduction paste—30- 40 lbs. Formopon 
For a standard paste—80-100 lbs. Formopon 

Incidentally the strength of vat prints is expressed on 
a volume or rather a dilution basis. Strength is designat- 
ed as “Light” or ““‘Weak.” For example, 32 Light or 
Weak vat print color pastes is prepared by adding to 

1 gallon of vat color 
10 gallons of standard paste 
22 gallons of reduction paste. 

Soda Ash is used in any case where a mild alkaline 
medium is required or as a neutralizing agent where the 
gaseous carbon dioxide formed will not interfere with the 
desired result. 


Sodium Acetate—CH,COOH 

This crystalline compound is used for neutralization of 
acid whenever soda ash is unsuitable because of the for- 
mation of carbon dioxide. Thus its most important use 
is in neutralizing or buffering the excess Hydrochloric 
Acid used in diazotizing Fast Color Bases. 

-NaNO» 

This colorless crystalline compound is used to diazotize 
the Fast Color Bases. The action of Hydrochloric Acid 
on Sodium Nitrite furnishes a cheap and easily handled 
source of Nitrous Acid. 


Sodium Nitrite 


Starches 


Many different starches are used or have been tried 
for printing. No single starch possesses all the qualities 
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of a satisfactory printing medium. For example, corn 
starch alone yields a paste which gives good color value 
or color return, but which jels, has poor flow and will not 
print small designs or fine lines. Tapioca, on the other 
extreme (disregarding its cost and present scarcity), 
yields a paste whose flow is too long and stringy “like 
taffy candy.” Sago starch paste is difficult to remove by 
washing from the printed cloth. Sodium Alginate, al- 
though more expensive, is easily removed. Thus a mix- 
ture of starches, either ready mixed or plant prepared, is 
always necessary in order to obtain a satisfactory paste. 
A mixture may contain various combinations of corn, 
wheat, Irish or sweet potato, tapioca, sago, sodium algi- 
nate and modified starches. Corn or modified corn is the 
principal ingredient of most of the mixtures. Finally, the 
starch selected depends upon the availability, working 
properties, price and the ease with which it is later re- 
moved from the printed cloth. It is also an advantage to 
select a medium that can be used for several types of 
colors that are printed. Labor and storage costs are 
thereby reduced. The color yield from the print paste is 
very important. The higher the total solids content of 
the cooked starch paste, the poorer is the color yield or 
strength of the print. In extreme examples, a difference 
of 50 to 150 per cent color yield has been noted. It is 
acknowledged, however, that starch manufacturers have 
eliminated most of these wide differences by recommend- 
ing to the printer the mixture proper for his particular 
type of work. An investigation, however routine, by the 
works laboratory of the starches for color yield, cost and 
stability, will not be effort wasted. Even a 15 per cent 
reduction in color cost would be a considerable savings. 

A paste satisfactory for Rapidogens and Indigosols may 
be prepared: 

70-20 Ibs. Corn Starch 
24-20 lbs. Tapioca Starch 
1- 1 lbs. Stearic Acid Flakes 
1- 1 Ibs. Gallon Lubricating Mineral Oil 


100 Gallons 


Start cold, cook 1 hour, agitate both while cooking and 
cooling. 

It is claimed that a smooth paste results when heating 
or cooking is accomplished by piping live steam directly 
into the mixture. 

The paste is cooled by flowing cold water through the 
kettle jacket. A much more efficient and quicker cooling 
is obtained by use of ordinary commercial ice cream 
freezer units. One unit will cool 15 gallons of hot paste 
from 180° F. to 40° F. in 10-15 minutes. Such retrigera- 
tor systems, besides, furnish a supply of ice water and 
cold brine that can be used in preparation and storage of 
the Fast Color Base or Salt Pastes. 

Machine Oul 

A medium weight oil is used as a lubricant to improve 
the flow or consistency of a starch paste. 
Steam Distilled Pine Ou 

Pine Oil is sometimes added to a print paste to pro- 
duce a smooth, freer flowing print paste. Pine oil is now 
finding much wider use in printing oil dispersions of pig- 
ment colors. 

Castor Oil—This familiar oil is also used in printing 
dispersed pigments. 

Petroleum Products 
Kerosene 


In printing a multi-color pattern, quite often one color 
tends to “build up” on the print roll and doctor blade 
and also to carry over into the next color box. This ten- 
dency is more often displayed by pigment colors printed 
alongside Fast Color Bases or Salts. The addition of a 
small amount of kerosene sometimes helps to eliminate 
this fault. 

Petroleum Ethers—Various ethers such as “‘Solveso No. 
2” are now consumed in enormous quantities for printing 
dispersions of pigment colors. 


Cellosolve 
This thick colorless oil is an excellent solvent for any 
dry dye that is difficult to dissolve. 


It all starts with knowing how 


and having the equipment and 
facilities to produce precision 
made textile leather products. 


For years the W. D. Dodenhoff Com- 
pany has specialized on improving and 
perfecting its Champion Line... It is 
only natural this has lead to the 
necessity for doubling plant capacity 


and equipment... so that today’s 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY production minded buyers think of 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“Champion” in terms of both precision 


quality and quick delivery service. 
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Diethylene Glycol 
Used as a solvent for certain colors that are difficult to 
dissolve. 
Urea 
This white crystalline compound is used as a solvent for 
almost any dry dye. It is relatively cheap and is used in 
large quantities for dissolving Direct, Rapidogens and 
[Indigosol colors. A mixture of urea, furfural, and denat- 
ured alcohol is sometimes used as a substitute for the | a 
more expensive solvents. 
Tannic Actd (Gallotannic 
As mentioned previously in the discussion of aceti 
acid, Tannic Acid is added to the print paste of a basic 
color. It acts as a mordant on the cotton and as a precip- 
itating agent on the color itself. Cotton has no affinity 
lor basic dyestuffs because of the absence of reactive acid 


N merchandising the most groups in the cellulose molecule. Tannic Acid supplies 
important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 


such groups. However, in printing, this mordanting re- 


a the package in which it is pre- action proceeds only to a small degree. The principal 
duces packages which are not 11S tannic- Anes nxec up m the cotton in an 
both individual only competitive in cost, and soluble form by passing the printed goods through a 
end coorginaied Sconomlcal indesign, but Which dilute solution of antimony salts 
yours witho ut Antimony Salts—SbF3(NH,4) SOx, 


obligation. 


This crystalline compound is a double salt of ammo- 
nium sulphate and antimony flouride. The use of this | 
product is described in this article. 
LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA Chromium Acetate—Cr(CoHaQ0.).—458 M. W. 


Martinsville Charlotte N C Kinston, N.C. 
Winston Salem N C Burlington N C Asheboro, N C his green liquid is used for fixing chrome prints. An 


example (of use) 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


3.5 grams Chrome Yellow R 


3.5 grams Fixer CDH 
28 cc. Water ; 
24 oz. Paste | 
15 cc. Chrome Acetate i 
Print and steam age. 
® SOLVAY SODIUM Loom Picker Wears Nine Months On Three 
NITRITE is produced Shifts 
| in fine, free-flowing 

— oot ire 5 he loom picker illustrated below is reported to have 

mm a crystals of extremely | run from February 15, 1941, to November 15, 1941. on 

- = high quality and | an L-Model Draper loom, 90-inch, three shifts operation 
purity. It isa product |” 4 North Carolina mill, producing sheeting. This is a | 
USP. Grade total of nine months. 

According to the manufacturer, E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co.. 
is especially suited to | the reason for the long life is the unique construction ) 


the manufacture of 


azo dyes. 


| $SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 

40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

| Gentlemen: Kindly send me package data and prices on , | 

| feature of a coil, or circular plug, which may be noticed 

I Name. -{ | just inside the face cover of the illustrated picker, this 

_ | | being an unretouched photograph. The entire picker is 

| | said to be constructed of 10-ounce army duck, impreg- 

sd ~} | nated with white rubber. The plug consists of a tight 
| wrapping of a single piece of duck. 
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Proper conditioning — proper regain — better 
knitting quality. Try this easy, practical way 
to improve your knitting yarns. Use laboratory 
and mill-tested Laurel Emulsions and Softeners 
for conditioning and twist setting your processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. 
Developed and backed by nearly two decades’ 
experience with actual working problems of 
spinners and processors. Write for recommen- 
dations for the correct Laurel Emulsion to give 

you better knitting yarns. 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 


2607 E. Tiogo Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C 


Report By Quartermaster General On 
Procurement for Army 


(Continued from Page 20) 
man in the tropics. Procurements to date total 9,087,222 


pairs ‘at a cost of $6,331,858. 


This procurement may be broken down as follows: 


Pairs 
Initial issue 2,152,972 
Replacement 4,819,250 
Procurements under the $175,000,000 program 2,115,000 
Total 9,087,222 


It has been necessary to use the reserve in the $175,- 
000,000 program as stock for size purposes, as this article 
is extremely difficult to procure because of the shortage 
in duck, out of which it is manufactured. 

The maintenance on this item is very high, being 200 
per cent a year. In order that the soldier may have a 
serviceable pair of leggings at all times, the allowance will 
be increased to 2 per man throughout the Army as soon 
as stocks on hand will permit. 

Neckties: During the year each enlisted man will re- 
ceive four cotton khaki neckties and three black neckties 
in the United States and eight cotton khaki neckties in 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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THE 


LOCATION STUDIES 


AM ror 40 YEARS Js 


GIRRINE & CU. 


H GAROLINA 


GREENVILLE soul 


TIME-CUTTERS FOR PRODUCTION! 


The tick of the clock is the overtone to pro- 
duction in a thousand avenues of industry for 
the daily needs of plain people as well as for 


the defense of a determined democracy. 


Achievement of their mighty, time-pressed 
purpose is in the hands of the trained and 


disciplined minds of the Engineers. 


Here, at your call, is an organization of Engi- 
neers with diversified experience in many 
fields of industrial and commercial endeavor. 


It is prepared to design, to plan, to supervise 


and to make contracts for construction. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS + PLANS AND DESIGNS + POWER 


* WATER SUPPLY AND TREATMENT 
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Textile Safety Group To 
Study Machine Guarding 


‘Machine Guarding” will be the 
subject of study and discussion at 
sessions of the Spartanburg area 
classes in defense in safety engineer 
Ing. 

Classes are being held each Mon- 
day and Friday night at 7 o'clock in 
Spartan Mills community house. 
Overseers, superintendents and other 
textile management personnel are at- 
tending. Twenty are enrolled. 

No classes will be held Christmas 
week. However, studies will be con- 
tinued through January and Febru- 
ary. L. L. Eaton is instructor. 

M. W. Vannerson spoke on impor- 
tance of eye’ protection in industry, 
recently. 

He stated the annual bill for acci- 
dents in United States industry is 
$600 ,000,000. Eye injuries account 
for 5.31 per cent, he said. A careful 
analysis of 234,338 compensable eye 
accidents showed an average compen- 
sation and medical expense cost of 
$343 per case, Mr. Vannerson said. 


Orders Allocation Of Rayon 
Yarn Be Continued Indefinitely 


Washington, D. C.—Donald M. 
Nelson, director of priorities, has 
signed an order continuing indefinite- 
ly supplementary order M-37-A allo- 
cating rayon yarn and Supplementary 
Order M-37-B designating the textile 
tabulating office, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, OPM, to receive re- 
ports provided for in the allocation 
order 

Both supplementary orders would 
have expired at midnight Dec. 31, 
1941. Indefinite continuance was de- 
cided upon because the situation 
caused by the shortage of silk and 
the use of rayon as a substitute, 
which made necessary the order allo- 
cating rayon, still exists. It is be- 
lieved better not to have a specific 
termination date, as this causes un- 
certainty in the industry. The orders 
can be terminated when the situation 
permits. 


Textile Lines Lead 
In S. C. Manufactures 


Greenville, S. C.—Textile products 
aggregating $382,753, 951 led manu- 
factures worth $573,607,049 turned 
out by South Carolina industries dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, according to 
Labor Commissioner W. Rhett Har- 
ley. Of the State’s 145,889 industrial 
operatives, 102,342 were engaged in 
textile plants. 
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Classitied Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. E. LUTTRELL G COMPANY 


| 

Used Textile Machinery and Supplies | 
GREENVILLE, S. C. | 

| 

| 


“Textile Center of the South” 


Salesman Wanted 


cards. 
Sales experienced also preferred 
Write 


| *Salesman,”’ 


A man experienced with 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


j EATON & BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. j 
Washington, D. C. 
Paul 8. Eaton 
Former Member Examining 
U. S. Patent Office 


Corps 


are modern. 7 
Tests, trials, eliminations, experi- 
ments, planned efforte have been 
put into making them. 

| Continued co-operation with Bat- 
son will put the right fibre broom 
in every department. 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


“ it. 13 tt. Permutit Water Soft- 
ener with CGravel and Zeolite. 
sft. x 18 ft. Pressure Water Filter 


Priced low for immediate sale 


Graham Chemical Company, 
Graham, N. C. 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884! 


1064-90 Main St., R. I. 


Pawtucket, 


Skylights, Guttering and 


| SHEET METAL—ROO SHEET METAL—ROOFING 
Conductors 
| Conve _ve Pipe and Separators 


Approved Barrett Bullt-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, 
Phone 2-2195 


N.C. 


SUBJECT PRIOR SALE 

We offer several hundred Veed:e 

Root used double pick counters, ex 

cellent mechanical condition i 
COUNTER EXCHANGE 

P. O. Box 3095 | 

Charlotte, N. C. 


ROLLER COVERER 
with 30 years’ experience covering 
rolls and making aprons wants | 
medium sized shop or foreman of 
large shop. On present job 14 i 
years Now employed but prefer =; 

j a change Foreman of some of } 
largest shops in South for over 20 ; 

vears 

Address ‘‘Roller Coverer,”’ 

Care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Just starting up the Mill and re- 


quire about twelve good weavers 
on duck—Draper looms Apply to 
S. L. Deane, 
San Antonio Cotton Mills, 
Southton, Texas. 


| SUPERINTENDENT 

Now employed, desires 
Have a record of quality, lo 7 

production. Can get things 
years of age, excellent 

Address ‘“‘V,"’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 


NOW s 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 


timate. Call today. 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE company 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


POSITION WANTED as 
textile 


Superintendent 

executive 
mill 
years. Ex 
and selling 
and good rea- 
change 37 


or Assistant to busy 
Managed and 
weekly for 
cturing 


supervised having 


60.000 ihe past 
periens din manufa 
of varns. Best references 
wanting to make 
age. married, two years college 


Write “S. W.,” c/o Textile 


sons for 
vears of 
education 
Bulletin 


AMERICAN, age 42, manufactur 


ing and mill engineering 


otton 
experience 2! 


vears, 2 years yarn commission selling 
Strong on production, quality and ma- 
chinerys maintenance Strictly sober 


iinded. Now superintendent 
Want 
spinning. 


and open n 
but desire superintend 
References 
Write 
Textile 


change 
ency, carding or 


and satisfaction ruaranteed 


“Cotton Manufacturing. c/o 


Bulletin 


Mill Workers To Give 
Day’s Pay To Red Cross 


Tarboro, N. C, 
president of 
said that he 
plovees of the 
Monday, 


earninys 


Rawls Howard, 
Mills here, 


had agreed to allow em- 


Runnymede 


mill to work an extra 

December 22nd, so 
the 202 
given to Edgecombe 
$5.000. 


day 
that 
ployees might be 


then of em- 


County Red Cross drive for 
The mill 


Friday, 


ordinarily would close 


19th, for the 
Christmas holidays but when the call 
was made through Chairman Donnell 
Gilliam for $5,000, the employees 
petitioned the mill heads asking that 
their services be allowed for the extra 
day and the entire payroll be turned 
over as their contribution to the Red 
Cross. 

Howard said that it was unusual, 
but in the face of a 100 per cent pe- 
tition he could do no less than co- 
operate with such spirit as shown by 
his employees. 


December 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 Worth Street New York 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 
Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Atlanta New Orleans 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 
| New York 


Neisler Mills Co. Inc. 
Selling A gents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co, Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant”’ 
Phone 2182 
The Size Penetrarts for Spun Ravon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 


High Point, . ; - North Carolina 


36 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York. 


powers will mean that a large increase in production will 


The declaration of war against the Axis 


be necessary in the cotton goods industry, which is 
already running at near capacity. The increase in pro- 
duction will have to come through various means, such as 
introduction of the seven-day week, which is already in 
efiect in a number of Southern mills, increased speed of 
machinery (tests on this are under way under the spon- 
sorship of the Textile Foundation and supervised by the 
Southern Textile Association), and increased output of 
workers. 

\ll of the above mentioned methods of obtaining addi- 
tional production are admitted to be emergency measures, 
We shall 


in all probability be called upon to greatly increase our 


but the present crisis calls for such measures. 


supplies of textiles to the armies of our allies, particularly 
China, and this will put additional strain on our produc- 
tive facilities. 

lor the first time, blackout cloths are receiving national 
notice, with the possibility that they may be needed in 
large quantities in this country. The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute has just issued a report of the cloths suitable for 
blackout use, and more information will likely soon be 
released on this. 

\s an example of what may be in store in the future 
with regard to cloth constructions, with production more 
important than style or design, the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, under the auspices of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce, has voted unani- 
mous approval of propositions to limit all canton flannel 
to weights of more than six ounces, that fractional ounce 
weight be eliminated, and that a standard of canton flan- 
nel weights and constructions be adopted. The same reg- 
ulations, or similar ones, might come into being through- 
gut the industry, thus eliminating much production loss 
due to changing of styles, constructions, etc. 

With upland cotton, of the quality desired by mills, 
becoming scarcer, it is reported that a number of mills 
are experimenting with irrigated cotton grown in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. What results they are 
getting is not known, but it is likely that they will find 
troubles, if reports by mills that got some of this cotton 
accidentally recently are to be credited. Perhaps it will 
be satisfactory, or at least usable, if the entire mill is 
using it, but it has been found very troublesome when 
mixed with upland, rain-grown, cotton. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


of 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia._-With the future depending on war de 


Sax 


IN 


velopments, and every indication pointing toward a lon* | 
war, the cotton yarn markets will likely spend some hecti 


months and years. Some yarns, particularly combed | 


varns, will be in ever-increasing demand for the armed | CARD CLOTHING . 
forces, and naturally a decreasing supply will be available | oe Share Cee 
: to the non-military public, because the industry ts pro 


ducing near capacity at the present time. 


It has been stated by numerous sellers that now all 


LET ONE OF OUR 
PRACTICAL 


should adhere in letter and spirit to the yarn ceilings in 


both carded and combed notwithstanding the disagree- 


ment of most combed spinners with margins that have | 
been permitted them under the combed ceiling. It was | 


| the consensus that spinners and merchants should sell CARD MEN HELP 

r : within the ceiling, but that efforts to have alleged injus- 
, tices ironed out through co-operation with OPA should 


continue. 


The new Government buying program is beginning to 


] take form, affecting principally combed yarn, this far, but i 
" later to include some standard white extra-strength card- 

. ed counts. A single such procurement for the Army, on | : 
r which the contracts are scheduled to go out early in Jan- | 

e | uary, will require close to 18 million pounds of cotton | 


yarn for various types of cloth, mainly poplin and twill 
Offers of carded cloth will be considered, but in the | 


: past the purchasing authorities have shown a definite | 

% preference for the combed cloth, and it is believed that | 

this preference again will be exercised. | 

z Using the present rate of production of the Southern | je 
2] combed. yarn mills as a yardstick, the procurement under | ig 
discussion would absorb practically the entire output of | 

? : sale combed yarn over a period of about five weeks, 

¥. ; though the yarn deliveries were more than 30 per cent in lf you have a carding problem you will find one of our 
“2 any one month during the life of the cloth contract. A service men easy to talk to, because, being a*PRACTI- 
m | priority advantage will go to the yarn mills getting some CAL CARD man, he “speaks your language.” 

: of this Army business, but a substantial part of the cloth Our service staff is also backed by a manufacturing 
aig probably will be furnished by weavers operating their experience which can be traced to the earliest days of 
Is . own spindles. the card clothing industry, by unequalled manufacturing 
oe It is believed probable that as the enlarged defense facilities and by modern laboratory equipment. 
re buying program gets fully under way, both cloth and yarn Since we are PIONEERS in the card clothing industry, a 
id mills eventually will be directly allocated enough con- carding problem that is new to you may be old to us. “It 
yn tracts to insure the Government a continuous flow of will cost you nothing to find out. 

il] supplies of this sort, and these contracts will carry a defi- | 
nite price basis, arrived at by the purchasing authorities | 
an without consultation with the mills. | - N | 

Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 

FACTORIES 
Bye River, Worcester, Philadelphia 
| “OVER 40 YEARS IN THE TRADE” REPAIR SHOPS 
Bell River, Philedelphis, Charlotte. Greenville. 
SPINDLE, FLYER AND STEEL ROLL | Atlanta, Dalles 
REPAIRS — | 
NEW FLYER PRESSERS | Worcester, Philadelphia. 
Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta, Dallas 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CoO. Soutnwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
* PRODUCTS. AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Phone 668 Spartanburg, S. C. Worsted, Silk and Asbestas Cards and for All Types of Napping 
Machinery *=Brusher’ Clothing and Card Clothing for Special 
| ‘Purposes Lickerin Wite and Garnet Wire Sole Distributor 
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Nelson Urges Industry To Eliminate Waste, 
Plan for Future 


(Continued from Page 26) 


“If the necessities of national defense require that 
products be changed, that substitute materials or dye- 
stuffs be used, then the public should be told what those 
changes are, what to expect of the new product and how 
to use and care for it.” 

Informative labeling was also stressed by Mrs. Elliott 
as a service the industry should supply for the consumer. 
Intelligent buying, she said, was at all times an important 
guard against waste, but that it was of greater significance 
now. It could not be accomplished, however, without the 
assistance of manufacturers and retailers. 

Assisting the National Consumer-Retailer Council on 
behalf of the manufacturers was a special committee of 
Robert N. Dowling, Cluett, Peabody & Co., chairman: 
Bartow H. Underhill, Pacific Mills; G. Martin Coffyn, 
Chatham Mfg. Co.; Standish W. Holmes, American Vis- 
cose; and Harry Riemer, Daily News Record. 


Industry War Plans Discussed At Columbia 
Meeting 


Columbia, S. C.—The deep and far reaching adjust- 
ments that are likely to be imposed on the production 
and distribution of cotton goods as the war intensies were 
the main topics of discussion at the annual mid-winter 


meeting of the Cotton Consumption Council. 


Originally called for the purpose of considering plans to 


promote the consumption of cotton during the coming 
year, the meeting soon developed into a discussion of the 
probable effects of the outbreak of war in the Pacific on 
all sections of the industry. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, asserted that the main task of the industry 
from. now on would be to supply the material required 
for a successful prosecution of the war and added that all 
other aims and plans would be made subordinate to this. 
He explained that the spread of the war would undoubt- 


edly cut off or reduce imports of many textile fibers and 
that cotton would be called upon to make up the shortage 
of these. 

The speaker enumerated the great contributions of the 
industry to national defense over the last 18 months and 


- predicted that over the next few months it would be 


called upon to increase production, especially of those 
items required for mechanized war. He said that the 
industry has already taken steps to simplify production 
by eliminating non-essential items in order to increase 
output to the levels demanded by the grave national 
emergency. 

C. K. Everett, secretary of the Council, briefly sum- 
marized the promotional activities of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and National Cotton Council and stressed the 
effort being made by the industry to supply workers in 
armament plants and other defense industries with sturdy, 
well styled clothing. Cotton, he predicted, would be used 
widely over the next few months to supplant silk, jute 
and flax, all of which are imported. He also predicted 
that the necessity to conserve wool supplies would also 
force the admixture of cotton in many wool cloths for 
civilian wear. 

John Peix of the Institute of Distribution pledged the 
support of his organization to any campaign aimed 
raising the standard of living of cotton farmers. John G. 
Travis of the National Association of Food Chains told 
of the efforts of the chains to promote cotton products. 

Commissioner of Agriculture Wilson of Louisiana pre- 
sided over the sessions. 


T. L. Sanders Now Living At Stanley 


T. L. Saunders, who prior to his retirement was a well 
known and highly regarded cotton mill superintendent at 
Gibsonville, N. C., Morganton, N. C.. 
has purchased a home at Stanley, N. C. 


and other places, 


He is the father of W. P. Saunders, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pinehurst Cloth Mills, Hemp, N. 
, and the Mid-State Cloth Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 


MILL STARCH 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Weever Starch Company. Ohio 
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WEAVING YARNS 


s «ither singles or two-ply on Tubes or Cone 
LOCKE COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
Concord, N. C. 
Phone 4152 


Production Requirements Plan To Speed Up 
Priorities On Essential Requirements 


(Continued from Page 22) 


an industry basis as rapidly as the overall needs of the 
various industries are known in the Office of Production 
Management. 

Since the anticipated requirements of a manufacturer 
may change if the pattern of his defense orders changes 
during a calendar quarter, the Production Requirements 
Plan provides that interim reports may be filed. The first 
quarter for which applications under the new plan will be 
received is from January Ist to March 31, 1942. 

Where necessary because of long-term commitments or 
the nature of his business, a manufacturer may hile an 
additional application covering the second quarter at the 
same time he files for the first. All applications must be 
for calendar quarters, however, so that the information 
obtained by the Office of Production Management will be 
uniform as to dates. 

The new PD-25A application forms are now ready for 
distribution from the Priorities OPM in 
Washington, or field offices. 


Division of 


Some of the main points of the new plan follow: 

The Production Requirements Plan will go into effect 
lor the first calendar quarter of 1942. 

Complete inventory information must be given. Inven- 
tories must be held at the minimum practicable level. 

\ list of critical materials known as Materials List No. 
1 is part of the plan. The preference rating granted may 
be used only to obtain materials on this list except. when 
other items are specifically named on the form in a sec- 
tion provided for that purpose. 

The rating will apply only to materials needed for de- 
lense or essential civilian production, and cannot be used 


to obtain capital equipment. Such capital items—for ex- 
ample, machine tools and other production goods—must 


be obtained in the usual way by filling out application 
form PD-1, if they cannot be obtained without aid. 

Application form PD-25 may be reproduced by any- 
one who wants to use it so long as it is reproduced exactly 
in its original form, size, color, and phraseology. 

An applicant granted a rating under the plan serves 
the rating on his suppliers by a prescribed endorsement 
on his purchase orders. 

Suppliers of the applicant may extend the. rating to 
obtain delivery of materials which are to be physically 
incorporated in the applicant’s products, in accordance 
with the terms of the preference rating order issued in 
connection with the plan. 

No preference ratings other than those authorized in 
Form PD-25A may be used by the producer operating 
under the plan to obtain deliveries of production mate- 
rials or maintenance, repair and operating supplies unless 
specific authorization is granted. 

All communications and applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Production Requirements Plan Section, 
Division of Priorities, Office of Production Management. 
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FREE 


AWARPER 


Equip present cotton warpers with Allen High 


Speed Cotton Warper Beams and increase pro- 
duction at least 50%. A comparison between 
the speed of your present beams and Allen 
Beams 1,000 y.p.m. speed will prove this fact 
conclusively. Then consider, that even at 1,000 
y.p.m. you're sure of a perfect warp every 
time .. . that Allen Beam Barrels are practically 
indestructible under normal use and that 
Allen Wooden Beam Heads won't chip or splin- 
ter and are unbreakable. We think you'll agree 
it’s like getting half a warper absolutely free. 


ALLEN COMPANY 


440 RIVER ROAD 
NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Rep.: MR. L. E. WOOTEN, FORT MILL, S. C, 
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Report By Quartermaster General On 
Procurement for Army 
(Continued from Page 35-F) 


the tropics. Procurement to date, costing $2,608.855. are 
as follows: 


Neckties, cotton, khaki 
Net kties. black 


Handkerchiets 


kerchiets upon his entry into the military service. 


10,522,407 
465.346 


Each enlisted man receives six hand- 
SLX 
additional handkerchiefs are required for replacement 
during the first year. During each year it is estimated 
that a total of 12 handkerchiefs per man will be required. 

Procurements to date total 29,077,019, 


of $1,367,520. 


total cost 
[he quantity procured is slightly less than 
two years requirements. 


Towels: Actual procurements during fiscal years 1941 
and 1942 have been as follows: 


Towels. bath 2.553.039 $2.427.317 
lowels. huck 13.341 843 1.279.362 
Lota! $3 .706.679 


The basis of issue for towels, bath, is one per enlisted 
man and two per flying cadet at the time of enlistment. 
Towels, huck, are issued at the rate of two per enlisted 
man and flying cadet, plus four for bakers and cooks. 
The Government also provides maintenance on huck tow- 
els, making the average issue per year four towels per 
man and flying cadet. 

[he procurement of towels, bath, in excess of initial 
issues is to provide for resales. Very large quantities of 
this item have been and are being sold to all ranks in the 
military service. 


Jackets, Field: 


clally designed tor weal in the held. It provides both for 


This is a new item of clothing espe- 


comfort and military appearance. It replaces one of the 
coats, wool, formerly issued. 

‘“Procurements to date total 4,328,343 garments, at a 
manufacturing cost of $7,590,498. Because of the pop- 
ularity of this garment and the extent of its use it now 


appears likely that 100 per cent replacement will be re- 
quired annually. 

Due to limited production of wind-resistant cloth, 
which constitutes the outer portion of the garment, the 
(Quartermaster Corps has as yet been unable to procure 
sufficient stocks for size purposes and reserves. Some ad- 
ditional procurements of the item will be made as soon as 
cloth now on contract becomes available. 

The procurement of the principal cloths to date have 
been as follows: 


Yds. 
14.987.060 §& 


( ost 
Melton, 32-0z. overcoating 36,916,041 
serge, 18-0z.. wool, light and 

dark 
Khaki, 8.2-oz.. 


therefor 


61.855.469 175,369,025 
or substitute 
141.047.000 


Shirting, flannel 41,450,000 

The constitute the principal basic fabrics 
required to clothe and equip the Army. Linings and 
minor cloths, commonly known as findings, are required 


66.043 485 
74.391.356 


foregoing 


in substantial quantities to provide linings, pockets, etc.. 
lor overcoats, field jackets, mackinaws, combat clothing. 
and practically every type of garment. 

For the manufacture of items requiring the cloth men- 
tioned above the following quantities have been used: 


Yds. 
Melton, overcoatings (for overcoats and 
mackinaws 14,421,000 
serge, 18-oz. (for caps, coats and trousers) $1,339,000 


Shirting, flannel (for shirts and lining of field 
jac kets) 
kK haki. (for caps, 


breeches and neckties 


8.2 oz. shirts. trousers. 


80,052,000 


The balance on hand and the remaining to be procured 
will constitute the critical reserve for cloth for an army of 
4,200,000 


Sleepmg Bags: Bags, sleeping, are issued to all military 
personnel in the cold-climate areas. It is necessary for 
sleeping purposes whenever an individual leaves his per- 
manent quarters, They are also being issued to the 
Fourth Armored Division at Pine Camp, N. Y., and to ski 


and snowshoe troops in continental United States for 


PICKER APRONS 
NEW AND REBUILT 


To the Mills who have purchased new or had us re- 


build your old Aprons. May we THANK YOU 


us again. 


To the Mills we have not had the pleasure of serving. 


May we suggest that you advise us your needs at once. 
“BETTER BUILT PICKER APRONS” 
FUNDED. 


C. L. Upehurch & Sons, Ine. 


P. O. Box 267 


Call on 


MEANS 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RE- 


Phone L. D. 25 


2 
iy 
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Athens, Ga. 
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been prot ured at a net cost of $1,943,885. 


Rolls, Bedding: This item is issued to each officer, 
warrant officer, and nurse, and is utilized by them when- 
ever away from barracks or cantonments. The quantities 
procured to date provide for initial issue only, as a re- 
placement of this item is relatively small. A total of 
147,661 rolls, bedding, has been procured at a total cost 
of $1,271,911. 


Clothing Allowances: The peace monetary clothing 
allowance for a soldier on a three-year basis was for a 
number of years around $200 per man. In fiscal year 
1938 this allowance was $215.62 on a three-year basis, or 
$125.82 on a one-year basis. In fiscal years 1939 and 
1940 and the early part of 1941, reductions were made in 
these monetary allowances due to transfer of items to a 
free-issue basis and to savings accruing, as the small 
Army then in existence were mostly in permanent garri- 
sons and heavy wear on clothing only occurred during 
limited maneuver periods. 

The present initial allowance for clothing costs $107.89 
per man. Maintenance for 1 year cost $54.16, or a total 
cost at current prices of $162.05 per man for the first 
year that he is in the service. 

“Accurate figures are not yet available as to mainte- 
nance costs for a man on second and third years on cur- 
rent mobilization. However, it is estimated that the an- 
nual cost for the second and third years will approximate 
$82.64 per man on a peace basis. 

‘“T wish to particularly call attention to the fact that 
procurements except in the case of critical items have so 


far been largely upon a peace maintenance basis. Should | 


it be necessary to utilize our Army for shooting purposes 
in the defense of our country, maimtenance requirements 
immediately will be greatly increased (ltalics ours.—Ed.) 
For example, in the case of trousers (woolen) a man only 
gets one pair per year as replacement in peace, but in war 
four pairs per man per year are required for maintenance. 
Similar conditions exist for most of the items of clothing 
and equipage. I, therefore, deem it essential in the inter- 
est of national defense that wherever practicable savings 
be applied to those items most difficult to procure in 
building up stocks in excess of peacetime maintenance re- 
quirements, 

The above remarks pertain only to items procured by 
the Quartermaster Corps. The other items mentioned, 
such as blood, watches, soda fountains, thermometers, etc., 
all belong to other branches of the War Department. 

As of October 31, 1941, the report of the Adjutant 
General shows there are 1,642,393 officers and men in the 
Army. These officers and men are today all properly 
equipped. In addition to this, between two and three 
hundred thousand selectees, who were discharged as over 
age, have been equipped with clothing, most of which 
went home with them. With the critical situation con- 
tronting this country today, I would be remiss in my duty 
a8 Quartermaster General of the Army if I did not pro- 
vide not only the clothing necessary to equip our present 
\rmy but a reasonable reserve to meet a possible future 
need. I do not consider that any overprocurements have 
been made. I would very much rather be criticised for 
being liberal in estimating my requirements than to find 
myself in a position with an increased Army with no 
clothing or shoes to issue to them, 
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counts...and mistakes, breakage, 


them... right and guitckly. 


24 hours a day 


CARTER Travelers have got to be 4 
good. Most of them are running on 4 
24-hour jobs--where every second 


time loss, and substandard quality 
cost real money. 


> And another thing—when a Carter : 
customer needs more Travelers these 
. days he needs them dbadly...and we 
are on the job to see that he gets 


A visit to our smooth-running, 
modern plant, with its new, precision 2 
machinery operated by highly skill- & 
ed, especially trained mechanics, isa 
graphic demonstration of why Carter . 
Service and quality can always be : 
depended upon. 


‘TR 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N 


EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
(INCLUDING CANADA) 

C E. Herricx 
44 Franklin Screet 
Providence, Rhode Island 


EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


MELLOR, BROMLEY & Co 
LTD 
Leicester, England 


R. D. HUGHES 
SALES CO 
2106 $. Lamar St 
Dallas, Texas 
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Philadelphias Popular Hotel 


“Nearest Everything” 


Lith and Chestnut Streets 


400 
Outside 
Rooms 


each 
with bath 


and 


a 


circulating ice 
water 


J 


Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor 1. Hendricks 
Manager 


RE-CHECK 
Sterling Ring Travelers 
won't burn or fly off if 
they are the correct 
weight, circle and style, 
unless other conditions 
are wrong. Check every- 
thing. 


Southern Representatives 
George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 
Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CC 
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Nelson Tells Industry It Must Do Much More In 
Present Crisis 


(Continued from Page 13) 


vision and self-denial, so also must labor; if industry for 
the duration of this emergency must forego some of its 
accustomed ways of doing things and temporarily give up 
some of its privileges, so too must labor. The compulsion 
upon one is as great as upon the other. I have confined 
my self today to industry’s responsibilities simply because 
I am, after all, addressing industrialists. 

And it is precisely because these weighty responsibili- 
ties do rest upon industry and upon labor equally that I 
would like to add one word more: 

More than anything else today, we need a unity of 
industry and labor in this emergency. I don’t mean an 
impossible sort of unity, in which no employer ever says 
‘No’ to a labor spokesman and no union ever dreams of 
talking about a strike. | mean the kind of unity which 
comes to strong, self-respecting and independent groups 
which realize to the full the fact that they are on the 
same side, working in a common cause. I mean the kind 
of unity which comes when the members of each group 
know that while they may have disagreements and dif- 
ferences with the members of the other group, the mem- 
bers of that other group are, like themselves, making an 
honest and sincere effort to put their country’s need 
above their own in a time of crisis. I believe that we can 
attain that unity in America in this defense emergency. 
I believe that we will attain it, and will reap untold bene- 
fits from the fact, once all of us see clearly the threat to 
our way of life which is embodied in this Nazi romance, 
and resolve as individuals to make the abolition of that 
threat our first order of business. 

The months and years just ahead of us will not be easy. 
They contain many uncertainties and many hardships. 
Our ability to rise above petty self-interest is going to be 
put to the supreme test. Yet we need not be discouraged. 
Every so often, in the history of America, there comes a 
time which puts all Americans to the test and requires 
them to show far a time that they can live and work the 
hard way instead of the easy way. They have always 
that test thus far: we ourselves will meet it 
And once again, as in the past, the meeting of the test 
will be followed by an era in which America becomes 
freer, stronger and happier. 


met how. 


Open End V-Belting 


Open end \-belting is a comparatively new departure 
In power transmission but one that has caused great im- 
portance during the present national emergency, when 
many drives which had been allowed to deteriorate need- 
ed quick rehabilitation. 


One of the important manufacturers in this field, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has just published a cata- 
log section on its open end V-belting, copies of which are 
now available upon request. 

The section lists the standard sibes in which the belting 
is available, limitations, minimum recommended pulley 
diameters, rules for applications and fasteners and tools 
used in the installation of an open end V-velt drive. 
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South Carolina Division, Southern Textile 
Association, Meets At Clemson 


continue d trom Page 14) 


looking over the audience | see two or three weavers here. 
| know that before one shift went by they would call my 
attention to the size of the bobbins. 


Are there any more questions? If not, we shall hear at 
this time trom our research director for the Textile Foun- 
dation and the Southern Textile Association. Mr. Dun- 


lap 


(,. H. Dunlap, Director of Research, Textile Founda- 
tion, Walhalla, 5. C.: Gentlemen, I am making my usual 
round of these meetings. I just want to tell you men the 
purpose of my work. It ts encouraging the superintend- 
ents and other proper persons in cotton mills and trying 
to work with them to run practical tests in the mills on 
things that are of interest to them. I have around thirty 
not thirty dif- 
By that | 
One test, in partic- 


tests that are being run In the mills now 
lerent tests; many of them are duplications. 
mean several mills are running them 
ular, five mills are running. I have tests on everything 
except the looms, from the opening units clear on out to 
the spinning frames. Some of them are practically fin- 
ished. I have one that is finished on the pickers, with 
and without a blending reserve, studying the variation in 
the lap and in the product of every machine through the 
spinning. I have one in the opening room, with and 
without the vertical opener. I have others on the cards, 
where we have increased the speed of the licker-in and 
the flats. I have others on the card where we have in- 
creased the speed of the cylinder. When | speak of in- 
creasing the speed of the cylinder I mean increasing 
everything in proportion. Practically everywhere I go it 
is increased production from the cards that they are cry- 
ing tor. If you should get a new card it would cost you 
91,200, or probably you cannot get it at all. In one mill 
the strength of the yarn increased from 61 to 64; that is, 
when running the cylinder at 196 revolutions per minute. 
My single strand tests bore out this fact. Another mill 
increased the speed of the cylinder from 165 to 192, and 
the strength of their yarn also increased. I made the same 
tests there that I did on the other and verified their find- 
ings. There are three other mills that are going to run 
this. The condition of your cards, the’ condition of your 
clothing, the condition of the cylinder bearings, the floor 
vibration, would all have a great deal to do with that. 1 
did not set up the cylinder speed at which they ran this 
test; that is their own arbitrary figure. But from what I 
have done | believe the cylinder can be run faster than 
165. I know one mill that makes a nationally advertised 
product that has been running the cylinder at 185 for 
years, 


I have other tests on the drawing frames, the roving 
lrames, and the spinning frames. 


| have not been able to visit all of you; that is impossi- 
ble. I think I could settle down in two or three counties 
of North Carolina or South Carolina or Georgia or Ala- 
bama and have all I could do. But nothing would please 
me more than to have you ask me to call on you and 
work out something. This is a co-operative thing; you 
get the advantage of what the other mills do, and they 
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Representative 


WM. F. LANCASTER 


676 South Church Street 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
222 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Detroit 


i Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers ) 
j are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 

weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
| made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
§ purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 

owing to the extra length of the fibres. 
| We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
| cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


' Bancroft Belting Co. | 


| 145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Warehouse and Southern Distributor ) 
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get the advantage of what you do. The results of all this 
VRMA-AVFFMAN work will be published and distributed free of charge: it | 
does not cost you a cent. If there is anything you want | 
BALL, ROLLER AND | worked out, address me at Walhalla, S. C. I shall be 
glad to hear from any of you as to any tests that you 
want worked out in your own mills 


Chairman: Are there any questions that you want to 
ask Mr. Dunlap? 


WwW. £. Hammond, Supt., Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN ey’ What is the condition of the yarn on those high speeds? 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. Does it look as clear? 


P R E \ I S I he] N Mr. Dunlap: That is-one thing I have not finished 


\s you know, the Department of Agriculture put out 
some appearance standards whereby you can grade your 
Bais th th lh lh yarn A, B, C, D, etc. I still have that yarn and am going 


to grade it according to those standards. but I have not 


B T A done it yet. 
INCORPORATED Mr. Hammond: I have increased my speed from 165 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS to 173. d thought that was as far as | could go, on ac- \j 
e TO count of centrifugal force; I was afraid it would tear up | 
_ THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY my hlet. I had it set at .007. I did not know others had 
a FOR gone up higher than that until I attended the meeting in 
* (Charlotte and learned that some had gone up to 193 
METHODS Perhaps they set it at .010. 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
- (Juestion: Can you tell us what the production was at 
| a PRACTICAL BUDGETS the different speeds ? 
a CREATIVE COUNSEL 
4 SPECIAL PROBLEMS Mr. Dunlap: One mill carded 9.92 pounds per hour at 
ol 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 165 and at 192 carded 11.84 pounds per hour. Another 
we mill at a speed of 172 carded 10.2 pounds per hour, and 
ton Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
ve oll Johnston g.C it went from that 11.9 pounds when the speed was in- 
5 creased to 196. The percentage of lint and fly in the 
a first mill, carding at 165, was 1.0516; at 192 it was 1.003. ‘ 
— he percentage of cylinder and doffer strips at the speed } 
i nf 165 wae of 167 The percentage of 
a Dixon's Patent Re- Hat strips at 165 was 3.389; at 192 it was 3.324. Of 
with New Oiling F 
(Juestion; Do you have the nep count on that? 
Sixon's 
rup. 
Uuestion: What is the point of the change? 
DIXON Bristol, Ret SADDLE Co. Mr. Dunlap: Increased production. 
Bris 


Mr, A.: Do you have there what type of cotton you 


Mr. Dunlap: This was cotton grown in Mississippi and 


Arkansas, 1-1/16” staple, two-thirds middling and one- 
third strict low middling. 


LOOM PARTS Mr. A.: Were those cards on the ground floor ? 


Mr. Dunlap: On the third floor, 
PaC Rote = Mr. Stutts: Some of you may not be familiar with Mr. 
LUG STRAPS Rm Dunlap’s work, and as an officer of the Southern Textile 
HOLDUPS. ETC’ a Assoc lation | should like to say a few words about it. 
Nowadays one is inclined to think there is a catch to 
anything which one can get for nothing. Mr. Dunlap’s 
salary and expenses are paid by the Textile Foundation, 
and the work is supervised by the Southern Textile Asso- 
clation and the Arkwrights, through a committee. His 
Terrell aren (o..4,.. services are available just for the asking; there are no 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. strings attached whatsoever. 
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Question: Mr. Dunlap, when you have all the figures | 


in iront of you, to what do you attribute the increase in 
breaking strength? 


Wr, Dunlap: I told you a while ago I could not answer | 


that question. The man that ran the test could not an- 
swer it. In running this test we did not expect the yarn 
to break any higher. If it had broken at the same point 
we would have been satisfied, because we got increased 


production. We were just as startled as you are when we | 


found we got increased breaking strength. [his yarn was | 


tested under standard conditions. The humidity and tem- 
perature did not vary one iota. 

Question: Did you make those tests on the same cot- 
ton? 

Mr. Dunlap: No, sir: The two cottons were entirely 
different. These two mills do not run the same cotton. 

Mr. B.: Were those tests run pretty close together in 
time ? 

Mr. Dunlap: They were run in the same month, ves, 
sir. 

Mr. B.: Well, they would probably have the same 
cotton. 

Chairman Splawn: Are there any more questions on 
this matter? 

If not, we will go into the carding and spinning discus- 
sion. for which G. P. DeBrule is chairman. Mr. DeBrule 
has asked Frank D. Lockman, a past president of the 
Southern Textile Association, to substitute for him this 
morning, so Mr. Lockman will take over the meeting now. 

Frank D. Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mills, Lockhart: 
| know the officers of this Division are proud of the fine 
attendance they have here this morning. I am indeed 
glad to see so many present. 


New Employees 

| suppose most of you have had mailed to you the 
program for this discussion. The first question is: “How 
do you introduce your new employees to their work?” Tf 
somebody feels that he has a good system, tell us how you 
do that. 

bk. W. Metzger, Supt., Darlington Mfg. Co., Darling- 
ton: We do not do very much about it, | am afraid. Of 
course, the Overseer wants to know what the employee has 
been doing and where he has been. What we really stress 
now, by bitter experience, is giving some instruction on 
how to work safely with the machine. We had a very 
unfortunate experience—no serious accident but a lot of 
little accidents, which showed that the men had not been 
properly instructed. In regard to the job I am afraid we 
do not give him very much instruction. If he says he is a 
carder we expect him to know how to operate a card. 


What we are very careful about is to instruct him thor- 


oughly about safety in operating the machine. In fact, we | 


have gone so far lately that in examining the man’s pa- | 


pers, his Social Security card, etc., we write on the back | 


of the card a statement about like this: “TI have been | 


instructed by the foreman in regard to safety in operat- | 


ing the machines,” and he is required to sign that. I do | 
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Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 


TINTINOL involves the contro! of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application . . 
TINT] NOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. & It imparts tenacity similar 


to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


= the crunch, reduces static and split laps. it is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying . . . no heating. . . no harsh 
: stock or curled fibres. %& TINTINOL is shipped in light 
im 


steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. *& Base Oil (SS) 
concentrate is also available for conditioning white 

| Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
ELIZABETH. NEW JERSEY 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. john Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 


New England Representatives 


A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn 


Through the South 


“trategically located throughout the 
South, these hotels have consistently 
rendered fine service and comfortable 


accomodations to travelers. 


HUTELS 
Carl Uinkler, President 


Uperating. 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
Savannah Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will. convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MERROW 


Established 1838 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 

with maximum 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the new 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for detalls and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Starting Its Second Century Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hellister, PF. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 895 
Spartanbure, C Atlanta. Ga. 


> 


Staple Rayon spins 


when you understand its peculiarities if you've had 
trouble ivon 


talk to a Victor representat ‘ He knows 1 
and can put you on the 
the right traveler 


Write, wire, or phone 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. 247 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing (Co., Inc. 


Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


not know how much good that will do. But if an accident 
happens we can look at the man’s record and see that he 
has been instructed, and he cannot say that he has not 
been. 


Mr. Lockman: Some of you tell.us what system you 
have. It will be a help those of us who have no system at 


all. Mr. Hammond, let’s hear from you. 


Mr. Hammond: Mr. Lockman, | think that is fine. 
We tell the overseers to caution the employees about 
safety but have no proof that they do it. I think that is a 
fine system for the prevention of accidents. There is one 
thing | can tell this meeting, and that is that you will 
have to teach green labor, because skilled employees are 
getting scarce. 

Someone told me once that when persons applied to 
him for work as weavers he gave them a bunch of yarn 
and told them to take it home and learn. how 
weaver s knot and when they 


to tie a 
learned how to do that to 
come back. They were required to learn outside the mill, 
which the law will not permit you to do today. We have 
to teach our help, because we cannot depend upon get- 
ting skilled labor; we cannot get it, and we have to take 
them in and pay them while they are learning. 

What the gentleman said about the entry on the card I 
think is fine, because we are all working for safety. It is 
greatly different from what it was a few years ago. Ii an 
accident happened then it was just too bad, and that was 
all there was to it. Now we know that an employee is 
paid a certain sum over a certain length of time, for 
injury to or loss of a finger or hand or toe or whatever 
it Is, 

Chairman Splawn: Mr. Lockman, | believe this ques- 
tion we have here is right along the line of a few ques- 
tions we had back several years ago at a meeting over at 
the Franklin Hotel in Spartanburg. Those were the 
deadest questions we had in that meeting; 1 don’t think 
there were two answers to either one of them. But I 
think they are the livest questions we have right now and 
the most important. 1 believe this question pertains to 
more or less experienced help coming in rather than to 
bringing in new help and teaching them. You are going 
to take care of the new help. One of my biggest problems 
has been the fellow that comes in tonight and works to- 
night or who comes in today and works today but is gone 
tomorrow. There is something that has not been told that 
person, and he does not understand it. I think when an 
employee comes in we should introduce him to the second 
hand in the place where he is going to work. We should 
have the job laid out and go over it with that person 
and don't be in a hurry. Take time to go over that job 
with that particular employee. Have the duties listed. If 
there are any difficulties, tell him about those. You know 
there are certain things that even the old employees have 
trouble with. So take time to go over the duties with that 
person and make him feel at home, and if there is a diffi- 
culty tell him: “Here is something we have had trouble 
with. If you cannot handle it, take it up with your over- 
seer. If you don't get satisfaction, come to me. Don’t 
feel that you have to quit your job.” I think if you start 
them in like that they become acquainted and soon be- 
come good operators and you have a satisfied person 
there who, if another person comes in and is not satisfied, 
will clap him on the shoulder and say: “Jack, go down 
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and see that man. He will explain everything to you. 
This is a good place to work.” 


Mr. Stutts: In our plant a new employee is usually 
interviewed by the superintendent, who finds out where 
he has worked and that general information, in order to 
have a better understanding of his experience and where 
he has worked before. Also sometimes when a man has 
left under unfavorable conditions, and if you hire him 
back again we find it is a very good policy for the over- 
seer and the superintendent to talk with him and let him 
know when he comes back that they expect him to run 
the job and he had better run it, but also give him a 
good pat on the back and let him know you are glad he 
is at work with you again. Very often he takes a different 
attitude. It is a good plan if the second hand introduces 
a new employee to the operatives on his job in the pre- 
ceding shift and also to the operatives on each side of 
him. We also instruct him as to the exact time and date 
when he will be paid off. Also, we emphasize to him the 
various labor regulations which govern and that we expect 
him to carry out. There are so many labor laws and 
rulings that you can get into a jam about by a new em- 
ployee’s saying: “Well, they did not tell me anything 
about it.” 


A Member: A program has just been instituted down 
with the Graniteville Co., and we have with us down 
there a man who has been with the Bibb Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., for a number of vears and who has had a 
great deal of experience. He has inaugurated a policy 
there at Graniteville that I want him to tell you some- 
thing about. He has secured the services of B. R. Turner. 
formerly of the State Department of Education, as his 
personnel director, and I think he has something worth 
while to tell you. I ask Mr. Henderson to tell us some- 
thing about this matter. 


Raymond E. Henderson, Supt., Graniteville Co., Gran- 
iteville: I feel very ill at ease here, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I am a stranger in South Carolina: I came from the 
sibb Mfg. Co. in Columbus and Macon, Ga., where I 
had stayed all my life. I have been here only a few 
months. I am now with the Graniteville Co. We have 
not gone very far with our program, as we have just got- 
ten started. The Bibb Mfg. Co. has worked out a pro- 
gram which we are following more or less there at Gran- 
iteville. B. R. Turner is at present our personnel man- 
ager and is in charge of employing the personnel and also 
of teaching the learners and of the employing of skilled 
people to run our mills. We have six mills, four in South 
Carolina and two in Georgia. He is setting up this pro- 
gram in Graniteville and will expand it as it works out. 

We have probably a little different situation from most 
of you. We have a regular State high school in our vil- 
lage. and in the basement of that we have put quite a lot 
of machinery. We have two cards, a drawing frame, and 
in a few days we shall have a slubber, three spinning 
frames, and six looms. We have regular vocational classes 
in the morning for men who work in the evening and in 
the evening for the men who work on the first and the 
third shift. They operate in the regular way most voca- 
tional schools are operated. In addition to that, the 
school has employed an instructor to teach girls to spin 
on those spinning frames. At the present time there is a 
class of eight girls learning to spin. At present they have 
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class three hours a day and later will have four or five 
hours. When they have mastered the elementary princi- 
ples of spinning they are taken to the mill, if they show 
progress, and there are put on spinning frames. There 
their progress is very, very fast. We have copied that 
program from the Olympia High School in Columbia. 
We expect later to establish loom-fixing classes and other 
classes. 

[ might say, while | am on my feet, that this is my 
first meeting in this State. I have enjoyed it 
and I look forward to attending others. 


immensely 


Mr. Lockman: Mr. Henderson, we are glad to have 
you, and we thank you for your remarks. 


Blending Reserve On Pickers 


The next question for discussion is: “What tmprove- 
ment, if any, have vou derived from the installation of a 
blending reserve system on pickers?” Somebody who has 
put in this blending reserve on pickers tell us what bene- 
fit you have gotten from it and what you think of it. Mr. 
Lancaster, from Pacolet, can’t you tell us something 


about it? 


J. Z. Lancaster, Asst. Supt., Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet: 
There is a definite improvement in the variation yard for 
yard on the laps, but as to the amount of improvement | 
do not have any statistics or anything that would show 
just how much there is. 


Mr. Lockman: Mr. Dunlap, did you state some time 
ago that you have some tests you have completed on 
that? 

Mr. Dunlap: 1 have not broken the yarn on this: 
otherwise it is all done. We took two laps from a machine 
with the blending reserve. This was tested on a Saco- 
Lowell lap meter. Out:of 47 yards, 46 yards were within 
the limits of 0.2 ounce; on another lap, 43 yards out of 
47 were within the limits. On two laps taken from a 
machine without the blending reserve, 24 yards out of 47 
were within the limits, on one lap, and on another 30 
yards out of 47 were within the limits. 


Question: Are your limits 0.1 on either side? 
Mr. Dunlap: It is 0.15 on either side. 


Vr. Lockman: 
tion. 


0.15 on either side: that is 0.3 varia- 


The next question reads: (a) “What has been your 
experience with relative humidity with super draft as 
compared to conventional type roving frames? (b) What 
means do you have ef controlling excess humidity?” Will 
someone who has super draft and who had the conven- 
tional type previously give us his experience? 

Mr. C.: 1 have had experience with both, and I found 
that we could not run nearly as high relative humidity on 
the super draft as on the conventional. 

Mr. Lockman: Have you a figure in mind as to the 
relative humidity? 

Mr.C.: Well, I ran a relative humidity of 55 on super 
draft. 

Mr. Metzger: We have found the same to be true: we 


have to keep in our spinning room a relative humidity of 
from 48 to 50 per cent, 
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Mr. Lockman: That is on super draft? 
Mr. Metzger: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Lockman: Will you give us your experience with 
the conventional type? 


Mr. Metzger: Several years ago, when we had the cid 
type, it used to be higher; I do not remember the figure. 
But if we go above 52 on the super draft we get in trouble 


every time. 


Mr. Duniap: What kind of trouble? What do vou run 


into? 
Mr. C.: Ends running slack—lapping up. 


Mr. Lockman: The second part of that question is. 
“What means do vou have of controlling excess humid- 
ity?” 


Mr. Metzger: Just regular control. 
Mr. Lockman: What means of control? 


Wr. Metzger: Well, we have the Parks-Cramer con- 
trol 

A Member: We have that control, too, but when the 
humidity gets higher than that control can take care of 
what can you do then? We have controls to keep it with- 
in one range, but then what do you do? 


Ur. Lockman: Somebody tell us what means you have. 
when the humidity gets too high with the control cut off 
what means you have of controlling that humidity. 


Ur. D.: In the winter time turn your steam on. In 
the summer time open your windows and just let it cut 


Mr. Lockman: Does that have the desired effect? 


Mr. D.: Well, it will bring it down. but sometimes it 
will bring more ends down. too. 


Member: Opening the windows makes it that much 
higher in the summer time. In the winter time the steam 
will bring it down. 


Mr. Lockman: All right, somebody else tell us how 
that excess humidity can be controlled. Mr. Stutts, have 
you anything to say on that? 


Mr. Stutts: The only thing you can do is control 
by air-conditioning. The mills are coming more and more 
to that. Some years ago, you know, someone introduced a 
bill in the South Carolina legislature to require air-condi- 
tioring in cotton mills. Everyone thought the man who 
did that was a fool, but I think twenty years from now 
all the mills will have it. 


Mr. Hammond; It is a question in the summer time, 
when the humidity runs very high, if steam will help 
that. 


A Member: If you have a wet outside condition in the 
summer time that can be altered by shutting the windows. 
That, of course, raises your dry bulb to an excessive 
amount, which may not help you with your ends down. 
But it helps your relative humidity, which, as we all 
know, is the difference between the dry bulb and the wet 
bulb. 


Mr. Lockman: We will pass on to the fourth question: 
“How do you inspect your new bobbins and quills? (a) 
Nhat percentage of rejections do you find in quills? (b) 
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that cannot be duplicated in the 


| Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
| Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


| We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
| Cotton Mill Machinery 


B® W.H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


f | 
MILL 
SB 
— 


LONGER| 
LASTING 
BOILER 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


| PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 
BELMONT, N. C. 


SINGLE DOUBLE STAGGERED 


Watson-Williams’ trio of IDEAL LOCK STUDS. No lint, 
no dust to collect. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


THERN OFFICE: 
THERN REPRESENT 3 
Rd., Worcester, Mass., W. F. Daboll, 22 Barnes St., Providence, R.!. 


and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER,AND WARP SPOOLS 
COWES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 

CLEARER BOARDS 


C\ SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Av lerrell Machine 


Charlotte, NV. C. 
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What percentage of rejections do you find in bobbins?” 
If someone has a system for the inspection of new bob- 
bins and quills, please tell us about it. 


Ur. Hammond: We have a machine that runs 1,100 
revolutions per minute on which we test them. I began 
testing my bobbins a few years ago, and you have no 
idea, if you do not test them, how many bobbins there 
are that are not fit to put on the spindles. We test all of 
our bobbins and have been condemning a good many of 
them. The bobbin makers do not like it at all, but it is 
worth the time it takes to do it. 


Cuestion: Is that a device for gauging the size or the 
balence? 


Mr. Hammond: That is for the balance. We gauge a 
certain number—not every one, for size, but we do gauge 
them for balance. 


Mr. Lockman: The next. part of that question is: 
“What percentage of rejections do you find in quills?” 
What percentage of the quills are rejected, Mr. Ham- 
mond? 

Mr. Hammond: 1 believe the last figure was 2.17 per 
cent. 


Mr, Splawn: 1 think that would depend upon whether 
it is the first time you gauge them or if it is later, after 
the makers have found out. you are gauging them. Our 
igure was 5.3 per cent, I believe, the first time, and since 
then 1.6 per cent. 


Mr. E.: I should like to say something on that as a 
weaver. We have Crompton & Knowles looms and have 
to have a very accurate test on the quills if we do not 
want our warp broken out. We bought a bunch of quills 
a few years ago, and of those about 60 per cent were dis- 
carded. Then we bought some more, and very few were 
discarded. We bought 10,000 a few weeks ago, of which 
we threw out fewer than 100. I think that bears out Mr. 
Splawn’s statement. If when we buy quills we let it be 
known that we are going to put them through this test we 
shall have to discard a much smaller percentage of them. 


Question: How do you test them? 


Mr. E.: We do it by hand. We have a jig there into 
which we stick the butt of the bobbin, and it will not go 
through. Then we stick it in another one, and it will go 
in. If it will not go in, out it goes. It can be done very 
quickly and accurately after you get a man trained to 
do it. 


Mr. Hammond: Mr. Lockman, I think any bobbin 
maker would be glad to furnish a mill with a bobbin 
gauge. I have one with which I can measure every part 
of the bobbin. We always double-check ours: after the 
first testing we wait a few weeks and then check those we 
rejected at first, so as to be fair to the bobbin manufac- 
turer. We find then that many of those we first rejected 
we can use. 

Mr. Lockman: 1s there anything else? 

If not, that seems to wind up the discussion. T want to 
thank those who have taken part in it and want to say 
again that this is a fine attendance. 

The meeting is now adjourned. 


Thereupon the meeting adjourned at 12:10 o'clock 
P.M 
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Hercules Powder Co. Is Sued for $600,000 By 
Fruit of the Loom 


Providence, R. I.—Fruit of The Loom, Inc., which 
operates a cotton goods finishing plant in Pontiac, R. I., 
has brought a $600,000 civil action in U. 5S. 
Court here against the Hercules Powder Co. 
asks for a jury trial. 


District 
Plaintiff 


It is alleged in the declaration filed by Swan, Keeny & 
Smith, attorneys for plaintiff, that Hercules Powder Co. 
developed and sold to the plaintiff in 1939 and 1940 a 
new synthetic resin for use in the finishing: of cotton 
goods; that this resin was represented to be free of 
harmful ingredients and that it had been tested and 
found satisfactory. It is further alleged that plaintiff 
used large quantities of this synthetic resin and had 
goods processed with it; that particular shorts for men 
and boys caused many cases of dermatitis, and that 
many persons contracting this disease lost sleep, suffered 
much pain and also expense. 

It is alleged that Fruit of the Loom, after receiving 
complaints from its customers, asked Hercules Powder 
(‘o. to assume responsibility and meet claims brought 
against Fruit of the Loom, but that this demand was not 
met. 

Plaintiff avers it lost business; that the good-will of 
the company suffered; that it spent large sums refinish- 
ing the goods returned by customers, and that it spent 
large sums in allowances to customers. 


Sea Island Lint Failure in Cuba 


Washington, D. C.—Sea Island cotton has not proved 
a success in Cuba, the Department of Commerce reported 
recently. 

Efforts to grow sea island cotton will be abandoned for 
the time being at least, the Department reported after 
Cuban attempts had proved decidedly discouraging. 

About 50 acres of this type of staple were expected to 
be planted for the 1941 crop and production of between 
20 and 25 350-pound bales was anticipated. 

The actual area planted, however, was only 35 acres 
and the total crop amounted to only 3,500 pounds which 
was sold in the United States at an average price of 25 
cents a pound. 


Draper Corp. To Pay Bonus and Two Dividends 


Boston, Mass.—-The Draper Corp. announces a Christ- 
mas bonus for its 4,000 employees, to be paid on a sliding 
scale. Employees with 10 years or more of service will 
receive $75; six to 10 years, $60; three- to six-year class, 
>45, and $30 to all employed since October 1, 140. Men 
called for Army duty will also be paid bonuses. In the 
past the highest bonus was $50. 

At the same time the concern declared its regular quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share, payable January 2nd 
to stock of record November 29th, as well as an extra 
year-end dividend of $1 per share, payable December 
19th to stock of record November 29th. This brings total 
payments for the year up to $4 as against $5 paid in 
1940. Last year the company declared two extras, each 
lor Sl. 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, pre- 
serve the SPINNING RING. The greatest im- 

provement entering the spinning room since the & 

advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. ; 
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NATION AL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. L 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 


Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 


up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


_ Reworking Steel Rollers for Drawing, — 
Flyer & Spinning Frames 


“a 


VELVAK 


Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices, 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Delta Cotton Crop Held To Be “Disappointing” 


Greenwood, Miss.—The size of the Delta cotton crop 
is somewhat disappointing compared with early expecta 
tions, it is remarked by William Garrard, general man- 
ager of the Staple Cotton (ooperative \ssociation, in his 
monthiy report to the board of directors. Discussing this 
fact and the recent dullness of the market, Mr. Gerrard 
ys. 

“Regardless of the lull in active buying for the past 
two weeks, our Association members have sold 54.2 per 
cent of their deliveries as compared with 62.5 per cent 
sold to this date last vear. 

“There are several reasons for the dull market at this 
time. 

“First, the high grade staple cotton for which there has 
been such an active demand has been to a very large ex- 
tent sold and has passed from the original grower to the 
shipper 

“Second, on an average mills are well covered with 
cotton “on order’ which will supply them into the new 
year, 

“Third, the uncertainty of prices at this time has also 
had an effect on the market 

“Fourth, due to the exceedingly high cost of cotton this 
year, as compared with several years previous, shippers 
are not in position to carry the stock of cotton that here- 
tofore has been ssible. 

“Cotton is now selling practically for double the price 
it brought’a year ago, and few shippers are in position 
financially to carry twice the money value in a stock 
cotton that they could carry when the selling price was 
one-half the current selling price. Furthermore, our ex- 
perience has been that there is always a dull period 
through November and usually continues through De- 
cember, with a revival in activity occurring after inven- 
tory time when mills begin to replenish their supplies 
early in the new year. 

‘The size of the crop in the Delta is somewhat disap- 
pointing compared with early expectations. The Govern- 
ment estimate for the Delta as of November Ist was 
$55,000 in 500-pound gross weight bales, which’ when re- 
duced to box bales is 820,537. The ginning reports ‘as of 
November Ist showed total ginnings for the Delta of 
750,501 bales. As practically all cotton has been harvest- 
ed, except in the Upper Delta, we feel that the November 
estimate by the Government should prove approximately 
correct. However, the remainder of the cotton to be har- 
vested will all be low grade and will be of no interest to 
the majority of the mill trade which requires a large per- 
centage of high grade cotton from this section. 

“The stock on hand in all Delta warehouses as of No- 
vember Ist was 762,430 bales. This compares with a high 
point last year when 626,825 bales were in storage in the 
Delta on December Ist. This increase in the stock is 
attributable of course to the early and rapid movement 
of the current crop, and our stock on November Ist this 
year will no doubt be the high point for the current sea- 
son, 

“It is interesting to observe the average selling value 
per bale of the 1941 crop as compared with the selling 
price per bale to the same date in 1940. This year the 
average price per bale is 102.27, while last year at the 
same time the average value per bale was 61.46.” 
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Institute-Council Hold Series of Promotion 
Meetings 


In order to heighten retail interest in cotton products, 
especially for the Christmas holiday promotions, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and National Cotton Council 
have been conducting a series of conferences or “clinics” 
with key merchandising executives in a number of the 
country’s most important distributing centers. 

The conferences were patterned somewhat after the 
series of meeting with retailers last spring which did much 
to create retail support for the widespread observance of 
National Cotton Week. The meetings held thus far have 
been eminently successful. Attendance has ranged all the 
way up to 75, the high point being reached at Philadel- 
phia on November 7th. 

The first conference took place in Detroit on October 
23rd under the auspices of the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion at the Statler Hotel. Others followed in this order: 

October 24 

October 27 


Denver, Colo., at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Dallas, Tex., at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Conference Room. 

October 28-—Houston, Tex., at the Houston C_ub. 

November 5—Cleveland, Ohio, at the Mid-Day Club. 

November 6—Cincinnati, Ohio, at the Netherlands 
Plaza. 

November 7—Philadelphia, Pa., at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 

In his talks before these groups, C. K. Everett, director 
of merchandising of the Institute, emphasized that retail 
promotion of cottons need never stop at any time during 
the vear. 

He laid stress on the fact that cottons can be promoted 
successfully from the standpoint of quality and eye ap- 
peal and that retailers would do well to bring to the atten- 
tion of the public many improvements and refinements in 
manufacturing and finishing processes that have virtually 
transiormed the appearance and wearability of many 
types of cotton products. In the discussions that followed 
the talk, a number of retailers asserted that the marked 
improvement that has taken place in manufacturing and 
hnishing methods in the last few years has been overlook- 
ed all too frequently and should be used for promotional 
purposes in place of price appeal. 

Mr. Everett’s formal presentation on cotton merchan- 
dising was followed at each meeting by lively discussions. 
In the main, comment by those in attendance revolved 
about the difficulties encountered in obtaining adequate 
supplies of certain types of merchandise. Print cloths and 
wide sheetings were the goods most frequently mentioned 
in this connection. Reasons for the increases in cotton 
prices that have taken place since the launching of the 
defense program were explained by Mr. Everett who 
urged that stores pass on this information to consumer. 

Retailers at these meetings were told of new ways of 
promoting cottons for Christmas and of the large num- 
ber of cotton items suitable for holiday gifts. Mr. Ever- 
ett also discussed the merchandising of household cottons 
and explained the unified promotion program of the Cot- 
ton- Textile Institute and National Cotton Council. 


Retailers showed marked interest in the program for 
promoting cottons and indicated that they would give it 
Strong support. 
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B82 WALL ST.NEWYORK.N.Y. 
Representatives: 
CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: RR. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 
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RAGAN 
RINGS 
LEFT—T he angled wall RIGHT—Travelers on old- 
makes it impossible for the style rings drag their outside 
outside traveler point to drag points against the web, caus- 
under centrifugal pressure. ing chatter, uneven tension, 

It floats! and excessive wear. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
+ 


FOUNDED IN 18838 


The DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


+ 


High Grade Bobbins 
Spools and Shuttles 


all types 


CHECK (demic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 


213 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


N G 


Southern Representative 


Box 244 
Phone 159-W 


T. J. DIGBY, IR. Greer, S$. C. 
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C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
and Spindle Co. 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial . 
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An Intertrade Statistical Service for the Textile 
Industries Recommended 


Creation of a central intertrade statistical office by the 
textile industries and related trades, to provide statistical 
guides which would apprise manufacturers, converters and 
distributors of impending market changes, is proposed in 
a report on a study of /nventory Trends tn Textile Pro- 
duction and Distribution, just published by the Textile 
Foundation. 

After analyzing the advantages and disadvantages of 
various inventory policies in practice, the report points 
out that a substantial portion of the inventory problems 
which have beset textile mills during the past decade 
arose from a general failure to perceive impending market 
changes and adjust operations accordingly. 

The report is the last in a series of seven under the 
general title, Jnventory Polictes in the Textile Industries, 
based on studies conducted for the Textile Foundation by 
the. Industrial Research Department of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. The six preceding reports, which are cited as 
references in the final publication, deal with studies of 
inventory management in the denim, mens wear fabrics 
of wool, cotton fine-goods, rayon weaving, 
cloth, and full fashioned hosiery industries. 

The report just published describes nine different sta- 
tistical guides which, on the basis of experience during 
the 1930's, are indicated as likely to be helpful. They 
are listed as (1) commitment position of buyers at each 
intermediate market level between mill and consumer, 
(2) billed-and-held goods at mills, (3) unfilled orders by 
delivery month, (4) unfilled orders by whether blanket 
or specihed, (5) buyers’ stock position on merchandise, 
(6) inventory position of the market, (7) unsold mill 
stocks, (8) new orders, production, unsold stock by con- 


cotton print 


structions, and (9) prospective supply versus prospective 
deliveries. 

Commenting on the practicability of such a program, 
it states that. distributors are nearly as badly in need of 
information to guide their operations as are the mills, 
and that the program would also offer some advantage to 
converters, providing a basis for co-operative action. The 
function of the proposed intertrade statistical office would 
be the collection of commitment and related statistics 
from distributors, converters, and others on a sample 
basis, and the collation in a summary report of these 
statistics with those on mill operations already being col- 
lected by various mill agencies. 

The report suggests that such an agency could be oper- 
ated by a professional staff under the direction of an in- 
tertrade board composed of representatives of all of the 
various trade 


associations which could be concerned. 


ranging. from mill to distributor organizations. Trade 
associations could help to stimulate the intelligent appli- 
cation of the guides thus provided, the report states, by 
fostering conferences of junior executives at which the 
application of statistics to the problems of individual 
companies would be demonstrated. 

Four policies for managing product ‘inventories which 
are examined in the report are (1) manufacturing to 
order only, (2) selling from current or future production, 
(3) manufacturing to stock, and (4) the flexible policy 
of manufacturing to order or to stock as the price outlook 
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warrants. It is pointed out that a choice among these 
policies is largely limited by the character of the product 
and the circumstances of the individual company, so that 
no single policy can be recommended for general adop- 
tion. 

There is offered. in the report, however, a check list of 
important considerations which a company should take 
into account in developing its policy. Classifications 
under which these factors are set forth are: risks involved 
in stocking product: importance of overhead costs in 
product's manufacture; market conditions under which 
product has to be sold; the company’s productive equip- 
ment; its management talent; its selling methods: its 
market position; and its resources and obligations. 

The place of inventories in the textile business is ex- 
amined and inventory trends during the 1930’s are re- 
viewed in detail in the first half of the report as a basis 
for the recommendations contained in the latter half. 

Copies of the 70-page study of /nventory Trends in 
Textile Production and Distribution, as well as others in 
the series, may be obtained at 50 cents each from the 
Textile Foundation, Industrial Building, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. The Foundation also is 
accepting orders for the entire series at $3.00. 


— 


ther monographs in the series are: 

|. What To Do About Denim Stocks—A case study of 
inventory problems in the manufacture of staple fin- 
ished goods. 34 pages. 

2. Minimizing Inventory Losses in the Men's Wear 
Division of the Wool-Textile Industry—An ap- 
praisal of the policy of manufacturing styled finish- 
ed goods to order. 40 pages. 

3 Inventory Gutdes in Cotton Fine-Goods Manufac- 
ture—An analysis of mill experience in producing 
staple and styled gray goods. 46 pages. 

4. Inventory Management in Rayon W eaving—A com- 
parative analysis of the policies of selling styled and 
staple gray goods from stock and production. 47 
pages. 

5. Controlling Stocks of Cotton Print Cloth Some 
problems of inventory management in the manufac- 
ture of multi-purpose gray goods. 66 pages. 

6. Stock and Production Policies in Full Fashioned 

Hosiery Manufacture—The experience of textile 

mills selling a consumer product. 35 pages. 


Viscose Plans Benefits for Its Service Men 


Notice has been sent to all employees of the American 
Viscose Corp. on military and naval training leave advis- 
ing them that the company will reimburse them for the 
cost of the face amount of $1,000 of national service life 
insurance during the period they are in service, William 
(. Appleton, president, announced recently. Under this 
plan, employees already benefiting from the company’s 
group life insurance coverage are given a period of 90 
days in which to secure national service life insurance. 

In addition the company is compensating men who 
have entered military or naval service by paying them the 
difference between the amount they receive during the 
first 90 days of their Government service and the amount 
they would havé received in wages or salary if they had 
continued working for the company for the same period. 
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THE NEW 
HAIRLESS LEATHER 


Penn-Tan Hairless Leather is a new tannage developed 
especially to meet sovere service on all type looms. It 
combines, in a domestic leather, the desirable features 
found in imported hair-on leather .. . Actual use during 
the last three years proves that Penn-Tan has what it 
takes to make a good Check Strap . 

gives efficient checking and long life per- 
formance. . . Ask your regular supplier 
for Penn-Tan Check Straps. You can “see” 


the quality in Penn-Tan hairless straps. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 


STEEL STRAPPING 


Nailless 
Nailed on 
Car Banding 


STRAPPING TOOLS 
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THE STANLEY WORKS 


Steel Strapping Division 


New Britain, Conn. 


[ STANLEY ] 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses. offices, 
equidment and supplies who advertise re storie in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We r alize that operating executiv 


are Jrequently in urgent need of information, service. equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will dies 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Office and CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Warchouse, 603 Stewart Ave... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. F. H Webb, Dist. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte. N. ¢ 
sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur. Ga. 
Phone Dearborn 6267; Frank G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive, Cha CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
3-8203; G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St.. Greenville. S 


Phone 2-2486, Charlotte. N- C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342. Phone 3192. 
Phone 1610; William G. Polley. 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 


‘22, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825. Phone 469. LaGrange, 
New Orleans. La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. 0. Box 351. Gadsden. \la.: Harold P. Gol 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La ler, 900 Woodside Bldg.. Tel. 8713. Gre ‘nville, S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co. ( harlotte. N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 20 Rockefeller Plaza. kerage Co... Greenville. S. C.- Bonded Service Warehouse. Atlanta. Ga.: 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 522 W. Morehe acd St... Textile Products Distributing Co. Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemi 
Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Sales Mey Reps... John D. Hun ; 


cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. ( 
ter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley. Charlotte Ofic.: EF 


Adams, 1404 S. 28nd S&} Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button. 610 WN COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY (0.. Gastonia, N. ¢ 
Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N_ ¢ { B. Suttle. 123 Clairmont 
Ave Decatur. Ga K. E. Younechild 10 South St lobi Ala COLE MFG. CO.. R. D.. Newnan. Ga. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence. R. I. Sou Plants, Chat 


lotte N. snd Atlanta. Ga CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place, New York City. 

—- ; , Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville S. C.. John R White Mer Corn 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou,  [rod@ucts Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg.. Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 

Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: (orn Products Sales Co Mill and Paper 

as Office, Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N. ¢ Harry I Dalton, Mer Starch Div.). Hurt Bide. Atlanta. Ga C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Prod 

tg ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. Joyner. Mer.; Corn Products Sales Comer Birmingham. Ala.. 

| Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. J. V. L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks earried at convenient points. 

Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 

A CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO.. Providence. R. 1 Chester L.. Kddy. side Bidg.. Greenville. S. Sou. Acts.: M. Bradford Hodges. 1461 
Asst. Sales Mgr... 903-904 Woodside B'dg.. Greenville. ¢ Sou. Reps.: Spring St... N.W.. Atlanta. Jesse Hodges, 1336 East ad St.. 

. a W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Pull, Charlotte. N. C.. office: Char'otte, N. C.: Byrd Miller. Woodside Bldg... (;reenville. S. 

4c John H. Graham, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 

ag 12th St., Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown. Trussevill \la, CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 

hey Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldge.. W. F. Wood 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc... Charlotte. VN. C. Sou. Offices i4-A Nor ward, Tel. 8336: Dallas. Tex.. 0. r. Daniels. care Textile Supply Co.: 


wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave. S.W.. Atlanta. (7Aa.: Philadelphia, Pa.. 794 Drexel Bidg.. J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N. 
fexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co. Dallas. Tex. Y., 200 Fifth Ave., } 


C. Bryant 
ATWOOD MACHINE CO.. Stonington. Conn. Sou tep Fred Sails, DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John F. 
Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. ¢ Humphries, P. 0. Box 843. Grreenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill. P. 
Box 720, Atlanta. Ga.: H. Reid Lockman. P. O. Box 515, Spartanbure. 
AUPFMORDT & CO., C. 2 Park Ave... New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
(;eorge B. Wilkinson. 6123 Johnston Bide Chariotte. N. ¢ 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. Dayton, 0. 


SoU Reps. : William L.. 
BAHNSON CO., THE. Winston-Salem. N. ¢ 


Morgan, P. O. Box 846 (rreenville, S. C.: J. O. Cole. Pr. O. Box 846. 
| Greenville, 5S. C.: Thomas W. Me ighan. 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis (ra. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co 


Crreenville, S. C.: Textile Mill supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
supply Co... Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co.. Birminghs im 
BARBER-COLMAN CO... Rockford Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBes Ave., Ala.: Industrial Supply, Ine. LaGrange. Ga.: Textile Supply ¢ 


tributor, Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. S. ¢ 


o.. Dal 
(;reenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer las. Tex, 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia. N. C. DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


| Offices at: Columbia. S. C.. Raleigh, N. C.. Texarkana. Ark.. Columbus. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Ine. 10 High St Boston, Mass. (7A. 
Sou. Office. 511 Johnston Bide (har'otte. N. ¢ 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport. N. J. Textile Dept.. P. N. Thorpe 

BAY STATE TEXTILE CO.. 220 Hartwell St. Fall River, Mass. N. C. ®& Co., 267 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Offices, Atlanta. Ga.. 72 

\gt.. John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 444, Hillsboro, N. C.. Phone 127-B. lrinity Ave., S.W.. S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bidg.. 
Olin Duff. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. ¥ Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 


D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. ¢ DODENHOFF CO.. W. D.. 619 Rutherford St. Greenville, S. C. 


Sou, 
Keps.: John Ellison, Box 91. Greensboro. N. C:; Otis A. Zachary. Box 

BEST & CO.. Inc. EDWARD H Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep Ww. ¢ 136. Atlanta, Ga.: Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank aria Chat 
Hames. 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur. Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974 Ralph tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long. Box 485 rampa, Fla.; O. L. Carter, 
Crossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S_ ¢ Phone 150, 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. Ss. New England Sales Rep.: He rbert 

\. Derry, 64 Howard St.. Melrose, Mass. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City and 815 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. VN. ¢ Sou. Mer.. H. L. Siever. P. O. Box DRAPER CORPOR ATION. opedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
1169. Charlotte. N. ¢ Sales Reps W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St houses. Spartanbure. S. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta. 242 
tanbure. Young Stanford Place, (Charlotte Forsyth » W.. W M. Mitchell. 

Jotin Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange. Ga 
Dt’ PONT DE NEMOURS & €O.. Inc.. BE. I., Organic Chemicals Dept.. 

BROWN CO.. THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Revs.: Gre nville, Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington. Del. John L. Dabbs. 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman. Acting Sou sales Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge 
den; Dallas. Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia. XN C.. Gas \sst. Sou. Sales Mer.: EK. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer Technical. Sou. 
tonta’ Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga. Tenn. James Supply Co.: Spar Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C Reps.: C. H Asbury. 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin. J Fr. Gardner, L. E. Green. M. DP. 

Haney, W. R. Ivey. S. A Pettus. A. W. Picken. N.R Vieira, Charlotte 

CAROLINA LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro. N. C Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 

Blde., Greensboro, N. C.: John l.. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd. 804 P rovident 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury. N. ¢ Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. (csreenville, S. 

(.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr. W. A. Howard, Columbus. Ga.: 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. DU’ PONT DE NEMOURS « CO,, Inc., E. I... The R. & H Chemicals 
2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas. Tex lexas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. Dept. Main Office. Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office ‘14S Church 
(including Canada), C. BE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence. R. ¥, St.. LeRoy Kennette Dist. Sales Mer. Reps J. L. Moore ‘Technical 
Kuropean Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co.. Ltd... Leicester. England, Man: Penn R Lindsay. Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold 

2386 Alston Dr.. Atlanta. Ga.. echnical Service Man: ‘hrane. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL, LABORATORIES, Charlotte. N. ¢. $56 Pine Tree Drive. Atlanta Gia.. Sale Me. 
Peter S. Gilchrist. Jr.. Kep. Daniel Heights Apt.. (rreenville, S. Tech, Repr. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO.. Charlotte. N. ¢ Fred BR KAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville. S ( 

Cochrane, Sales Mer.. and J. McKenna, Charlotte, N. C.: J. Bout 
tie, Box 82, Greenville, S. C. EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. Cc. 
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and representatives of manufacturers of — 


Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. Inc.. Geo B. Moore, Box 481. Phone 
renn.. Phone Chattanooga *8-2685: John C. Brill, 300 Magazine 


| 
| 
| 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS (O. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.. George Field. Mer Clifton FE. W; itson. 
Ver. Sou. Sales Wm. S. Taylor Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2086 el, 
$-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harri« Mre. Co Act.. P. O. Box 10x82 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt., 
’. O. Box 286, Phone 170. Itasca, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO... 217 Builders’ (Charlotte, N. C.. 
and Allen Bide. (sreenville, S. C.: § KR. and \ G. Brookshire 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. Frankford Ave 
Sou. KReps.: John E. Fox. Liberty Life Ins. Bldg... 
K. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Charlotte. N. C.: 
hattanooga. lenn 


FISKE BROS. REFINING 129 Lockwood St New: N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: J. Fred Welch. 1217 LaFayette Ave... Charlotte. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO... Westfield. Mas« Sou. Offices. 500 Jolinston 
hide... Charlotte, N. ¢ 

FRANKLIN PRO‘ ESS CO. Providence. R. | Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process (o.. (reenville, S. ¢ Central Franklin Process Co., 
(hattanooga,. Tenn 


LABORA PORTES. Ine -05-6-7 Latonia Bide. ¢ har 
lotte Fulbright 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS. Atlanta Ga 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO Gastonia, N. ( 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia: 

GATE CITY LIFE INSURANCE (0. Greensboro, N. ¢ 


GENERAL COAL CO. 121° Johnston B'de.. Chariotte, N. C.. J. W. 


Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer Frank W Reagan, Asst. Sou Sales Mer. 
Keps.: G. P. W. Black ipt. A-2, Virginia Apts.. Greenville & ( H 
G. Thompson, 07 Tacoma Circle Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards. 421 
\. Blount St., Raleigh. N_ ¢ : Frank B. Crusan. 210 bk. Franklin St 

Office No. 5, Richmond. Va Dudley H. R. Wigg. 433 iinwricht 


Bidg.. Norfolk. Va.- W \. Counts, Res. Mer. law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield. W. Va : Dave B. Smith. (Ch iriotte, N. C.: 
Engineer, EK. H. ¢ hapman Charlotte. N. ¢ 


Combustion 


GENERAL DY ESTUFEK CORP... 435 Hudson St.. New York City Sou 
Office and Warehouse. 2450 Wilkinson Bivd,.. Char! 
Stigen, Mer. 

GhRORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J. Spartanbure. S. ¢ 


GILMAN PAINT CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. Carolina Dist. 
Co., Spartanburg, S. 


Olney Paint 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave.. Ext... Gastonia. WN. ¢ 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. WN Phone 5678. 
Greo.. A, McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. ¢ F. Wallace. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville. S. ¢. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA,. ice. Pa. Division Offices 


Atlanta, Ga \. M. Wright, Greenville W. G. Robertson. Jr.. 
Spartanburg, S. J. H. Hooten, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalte: 


Charlotte. VN. C.- G King, Jr.. 
York. N, 
Louisville. K\ 


Augusta. Ga Boaton. New 
Philadelphia. Pa. : New Orleans, La.: Houston lex.: 
loledo. ©. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mgr.. Charles C. Clark. Box 27 '. Spartanburg. S. C. Sales Rep.: Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax. Ala 


H& B AMERICAN MACHINE C0).. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices. 915 
rhe Citizens and Southern National Bank Blig., Atlanta. Ga J. 4 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller. sales and service represen 
tatives, 


HOLLISTER, E. W.. Box 721. Spartanbure. S. ¢ . Distributor in 
{. and S. ¢ for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Tabk 
Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg 


HOUGHTON & CO.. E. F.. 240 W somerset St.. Philadelphia. Pa.. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer i301 W. Morehead St. Charlotte. \ 
{ sou. Reps.: C. L, Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. Baltimore, Md.: T. FE 
Hansen, 414 N Sheppard st.. Richmond, Va.: S. P. Schwoyer 507 N 
Main St High Point, N. ¢ D. O. Wylie, 1301. W. Morehead St. 
Charlotte | Brooks. Box 263. Griffin J. J. Re illy. 
is30 Peachtree Apt, No. 17, Atlanta. Ga.: H. J Reid, 308 Hillcrest 
\ve.. Decatur. Ga.: V. ¢ Shadden. 1821 Auburndale Ave,, Chattanooga. 
renn.: J. W Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston. Tex - G. J. Reese 
<=) &. Front St New Orleans, La.: W. A. lsenberg, Lub. Enginee, 
W. Moreh nd St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ 


HOUGHTON Woo! (©... 253 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Bos 
ton, Mass. Sey Rep.: Jas. KE. Taylor. P. O Box 2084, Phone 38-8692, 
(harlotte. 


HOWARD BROS (CO . Worcester. Mass. sou. Office and Plant. Z44 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. Ww. 
Keps Russell A singleton Co... Ine.. Mail Route 5 Dallas, J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia. N.C 


JACOBS MFG. CO... THE E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irving Bullard. Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen 


derson, P. O. Box 138, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. 
. O. Box 480. Griffin, Ga.: Asst. Sou. Service Mer Hi. MeM. Bush. 
simpson St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Sou Subsidiary fhe KF. H. Jacohe 


Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Chi irlotte, N.C: Sou. Distributors: Odell Mil) Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile _ supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Chay 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.., Shelby. N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co,. Ande) 


“On, Montgomery & Crawford. In Spartanburg, Ss. ¢ Carolina 
supply Co, (;reenville, S. Greenville Textile Supply Co. (rreenville, 
». €.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Balting Co., Atlanta. 
Ga.; The Young & Vann supply Co., Birmingham. Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICATI, CO. Statesville Ave.. 


Charlotte, N. C.. P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 
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KEEVER STARCH CO.., 


Bldg (;reenvillie. S. ¢ 


Columbus, 0. Sou, Office. 1200 Woodside 
; Claude B. LTler, Sou. Mer. Sou Warehouses 
(sroenville (hariotte. WN Keps, (. Switzer (;reen 
ville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. ov Monticello Terrace (hariotte. N. ¢ 

Vi. Wallace Homewood, Birmingham 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO.. WN Third St.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244. Greer. ¢ 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc.. 2607 F. St... a 
Sou. Reps \. Henry Gaede, P. Box 1088. Charlotte \ R 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville. S ¢ 


LOPER CO... R ALPH FE... 500 Woodside Bide... Gre nville. S. ¢ 
England Office, Buffington Bldg.. Fall River. Maes 


MERROW MACHINE CO.. THE, & Laurel St... Hartford. Conn 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. KR. B. Moreland. P. O 
Box S05. Atlanta 


MILL, DEVICES CO... Gastonia. ¢ KR. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 
Lamar St Dallas, Tex... Texas and \rkansas hastern Rep 
cluding Canada). Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. ’rovidence, R 
Kuropean Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD. Inc. Spartanburg, S. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO.. In Spartanburg. S. ¢ Gen. Mer 
Paul ¢ thomas. Sou. Reps.: Jos. P. Carter. T J Boyd, Kenneth T. 
Moore. W. F. Biggers. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO. 2110 High Point Road. P. 0. Rox 36s. 
(;reensboro \ { Jos K Morton Pres or 
mick, Jr... Se Plant Mer S. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
vil'é Office. Room 412 Woodeid: Blidge Phone 4400. P. © Box 
1197: Rockert Buck. Me 


NATIONAIT ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAI &* DYE 
CORP. Gen. Office. Rector St New York City Julian T. Chase. Rex 
Mer 201 W. First St (hariotte, N. C.-: Kenneth Mackenzie Asst. to 
Kes Mic? 201 VW St Charlotte. N_ ¢ D>. SS. Moses W 
l.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch. Harry |} Shinn, J. W. MeCalla. A. R. Ake 
stron 20 . First St Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford. 
Standard Bide (;reensbore. N { J \ Parker 


Jefferson 
Jefferson Standard 


Bidg.. Greensboro, N. ¢ H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bidge.. Chatta 
noora, J \. Spratt, 1006 James Bide. ¢ hattanooga, Tenn.: J 
I. White. American Savings Bank Bide Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.;: F. L. Feagle. Jr. 


Masonic Temple Bldg... New Orleans La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER (CO. a54 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. 1 
Sou. Office and W irehous« init W First St (Charlotte { Saou 
laylor, Charlotte. N. ¢ Rou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew Box 272. Atlanta. Ga Wim. S. Johnstone. 
. O. Box 998, Gastonia. N.C 


NEW DEPARTURE MPG (0.. Bristol, Conn. Seow Reps Harry G 
(;urske 1819 Kings Drive (harlotte Phone 54605 NMiark Coe 
decke. Mgr. New Departure. 1624 Hunting Place Ave Philadelphia 
Pa.. Phone Davenport 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN SHUTTLE CO 
Keps Chariotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N_ ¢ 
rhe Clinton, S. C.: W. G ltilamner, Box 2867 
Murdaugh, Griffin. Ga 


Nashua H 
Industrial Supply Co 
Vastonia, N. C.: A. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 202 Madison Ave... New York Cit, 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St Phone 38-7191. Charlotte. 
Spartanburg. S. C., Atlanta. Ga (sreenville, S. Falls | 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


lhomason 


NOBLE. ROY New Bedford. Viass SOU Rep John P Batson. P 
Rox Ccreenville 


NORLANDER MAC HINE CO. New Bedford, Mass. Soy Piant. York 
Road, Gastonia. 

NORMA HOFFMANN RF LRINGS CORP. Stamford, Conn 

NORTH. RANK G Oj. Box 82. Marietta. Ga Box 
sti. Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer. P. O Box 336, Greenville. S 
(;reer, P. Box 805 (;reenville. S 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO... vnchbure. Va Factories at Lyncehbure 
Va... and harlotte. N_ ¢ 


OLNEY PAINT CO... Spartanbure. Ss. ¢ 
ONYX OL & CHEMICAL. CO Jers*y City. N. J. Sou Keps 


W. Kiumph and Chiff C. Myers. 121 ard 
smith, P. GO. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 


Charlotte, N. C.: ¢ lift 


PABST SALES CO.,, 221 N. LaSalle St... ¢ hicago, Il. Sou. Rep.: W. 
\. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road (;sreenville. S. ¢ ’. ©. Box 1147. Soy 
Warehouse. lextile Warehouse (;reenville 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at F itechburg, Mass.. and Charlotte 
N.C, Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bidg 

PEASE & CO., J. N.. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. ¢ 

PENICK & FORD. LTD... Ine 120 Lexington Ave. New York City: 
Cedar Rapids. lowa: P. G. Wear. Sou Sales Mer Atlanta, Ga.: W. J 
Kirby. L. S. Memphis, Tenn. J. H. Almand., \tlanta Office 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.- G l.. Morrison, Spartanburg. ¢ 


Nelson. Charlotte N W..R. Brown Dallas, Tex Stocks carried at 
convenient points, 


PIL DMONT COLOR & CHEMICAT High Point. VN. ¢ 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO. Belmont, N. ¢ 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. Spartanburg, S. ¢ 


PROCTOR & SCHW Ine 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Office, John 
ston Bldg... Charlotte. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & AC‘ IDENT INS. CO. (;roup Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.) Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bide.. (;astonia, N. 
RAGAN RING CO.. Atlanta. Ga 
RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Keps.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road. Winston Salem. N. C.: J. W. 
Mitchell. Box 1588. Crreenville. S. S&S. Jay. P. O Box 687 
cauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman. 8& Forsyth St. S W Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta 
Store. C. R. Mitchell. Mer. Forsyth St Phone Walnut 45615. 
Atlanta. Ga 
RIGGS & LOMBARD. Inc... Lowell, Mass. Sou Rep.: Ernest F. Cul 
breath, 602 Com. Bank Bide Charlotte. N_ ¢ 
ROHM & HAAS CO.. 222 W. Washington Square, Philade!phia, Pa 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldg.. Charlotte. Vhene 2-291 
Dist. Mgr.. P. H. Del Plaine. Charlotte. N. ¢ Reps.: W. A. Wardell 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. K. Haynes. 1666 Emory Road, N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 
ROSE & CO... BE. F.. Maiden. N. ¢ 
ROY & SONS. BR. S. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045. Green 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
(;reensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supp'y Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile 
Supply Co.. Dallas. Tex. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterwmarch st Boston, Mass. Sou 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W trayle. Sou. Agt.: 
Atlanta. Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Aegts.: 
(rsreenville. S. ¢ H. P.. Worth. Selling Aet. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO. Tes Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Cleveland, ©. Sou. Textile Sales Dept... 
222 W. First St.. Charlotte. ¢ H. Steenr Sou. Reps.: James 
EK. Fast, 222 W. First St. Charlotte, N. C.: Harris Ford. 158 KEK. Main 
. St.. Spartanburg. S. ( Wim. H. Lambeth, Jr.. 70 N. Broad St.. Atlanta 
Ga 
ie SINCLAIR REFINING ©CO Dist. Office: 578 W. Peachtree St At 
lanta, Ga. State Offices Atlanta. Cia Birmingham Co'umbia. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville. Tenn Jackson, Miss Industrial 
Reps. States of Ala... Ga. Mias. ¢ S. C. and Tenn S. Durham. 
Birmingham Ala.:W. H. Lipscomb. Atlanta. Ga.- oe 
lifton. Ga.: P. W Jackson. Miss J. Oj. Ho't. Raleile 
Whe'chel. Orangeburg. S. ¢ Kimbrough, Knoxville. Tenn 
os, Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 
SLAYSMAN CO... THE. 818 EF. Pratt St Baltimor:. Md 
SOCONY-VACUT M Ol () Inc.. Southeastern Office. 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bldge.. Baltimore Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co 
Morehead St (Charlotte. N (.: Textile Warehouse (Co 
Rhett St.. (:reenville. S. ¢ South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co 
(;reensboro. New South Express Lined Co’umbia, S. rermi 
nal Storage Corp., 317 N. 17th St. Richmond, Va.: Tay'or Transfer 
{o., 102 Boush St.. Norfolk. Va. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP i Rector St New York City Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N_ ¢ H. ©. Pierce. Mer Sou 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker. 1016! Minerva Durham. N. C.: 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive Charlotte, N. C.: Lowes, 87 Star 
mount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. Ww Fletcher. 1 Pritchard Way. 
N.E.. Atlanta. Ga 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. S. ¢ 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER (0)., Charlotte, VN. C 
SOUTHERN STANDARD MILI. SI PPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St. 
Charlotte, N. ¢ A. Benson Davis, Mer 
STALEY MFG. CO 1. E. Decatur. Il. Sou. Offices. 2000 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H Randolph Jr.. Southeastern Mer 
l.. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou Reps.: George A. Dean. 
H. A. Mitchell. Montgeomers Bldg.. Spartanbure. S. W O'Steen. 
Crreenville, S. C.: H. F. Tayler. Jr. Monroe, N. C.: W.N Du'aney. 12 
Montevallo Lane. Birmingham. Ala 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER (CO. Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S 
Lawson, ¢’o Standard oosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga fenn.: J. P 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatche Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. Pp 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg.. Greensboro. N. ¢ 
. STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn. sales Reps.: A. Y. 
> Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave. Tel. Narberth 8795. Narberth. Pa.: G. R. 
Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual rowers, Tel. 87117, Memphis. Tenn.: 
5 M. A. Hawkins, 8813 General Taylor St. Tel. Upton 6057-J New 
Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones. The Stanlev Sales Co.. 651 Humphries 
oN St.. S.W.. Tel. Main 4110. Athanta. Ga W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga. Tenn.: G MeLernon, 209 Hubbard St. san 
5 Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 1336 BE. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
7 STEEL, HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Piant,. 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave.. Philadelphia Pa (;sreensboro Office. Guilford Bank B'de 
Box 1917 (;reensboro, ¢ W. Cain. Dist. Mer Henry P. Goodwin 
(srecnville Office and Plant. 621 K. MeRee Ave Box 1899. Creenvwi'' 
Ss. C.: J. J. Kaufmann. Jr. Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi 
sions. Davis L. Batson, Sam Zimmerman. Jr Athanta Office and Plant 
268 McDonough B!vd.. Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga.: H RK. Gaffney. Dist 
Mer., Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.. Barney KR. Cole. Southern Shuttles. 
» division of the Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 621 F McBee Ave... Box 568. 
(rreenville, S. C.. Louis: P. Batson. Pres 
STEIN. HALL & CO., Ine... 285 Madison Ave. New York City. Sou 
Office, Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. VN. C. Ira L.. Griffin. Mer... T. C. 
Davis: W. N. K'ine. 17 Camille Ave.. (rreenville, S. C.: W. RB. Strick 
land. 1 Collier Rd., Atlanta. Ga. 
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STERLING 
Mass. Sou. Rep.., 


RING TRAVELER CO... 101 Lindsew 
Geo. W. Walker. P. OO. Box 1894. 
Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg. S. 


Fall River 
Greenville, S. C.: 
J 

STODGHILL & CO... Atlanta (ia 


TE RRELI 


MACHINE CO... Charlotte. ¢ A. Terrell, Pres. and 


TEXAS CO., THE. 
Va. and Box 1722 
principal cities 


New York. N. Dist 
Atlanta. Ga Bulk 
Lubrication Engineers . ¢ 


Offices. Box 801. Norfolk. 
Piants and Warehouses in all 
Bogart Norfolk Va 


. L. Keys, Richmond. Va.: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke \ a M. 
wards, Goldsboro. N_ W. P. Warner and R Scott, <;reensboro. 
Hi, | Mariow. B. D. Heath and ¢ W. Meador. Charlott«. N. ¢ 
J. Ss. Leonard (;reenville. S. C.: F (>. Mitchell. ¢ har’eston. S. 
(. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr . Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer, New York. N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO.. Kast Point. Ga. 
TE XTILE-FINISHING MACHINE (O.. Providence, R. I. Sow 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N 


TE ATILE 


sare and 


SHOP, 
lreas 


THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg. S. C. KE. J. Faddy. 


PODD. Tne F. C.. Gastonia. ¢ 


TRUITT BROS. (;sreensbore. ¢ 

BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Lawrence Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 
ville. S. ¢ Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt. 208 
Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte. M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Grenville 


Ragan. High Point C.: A. D. Reger. Johnson City. 
len. 

U.S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. Sow 
Reps William W Vaughan and Hi Rose. |’ Box 792 (;reen 


ville. S. ¢ Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158 
Maynard, P. 0. Bow 456 Belmont. N. ¢ 


Athens, Ga.: Torrence ] 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
Jotmston Bldg... Charlotte. ¢ 
Wynne: 1008 Norris Bide 


Providence. R. Sou. Offices. 
Keps KR. M. Mauldin and Ike F 
Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Strib'ing 

LUPCHURCH & SONS. Ine’. ¢ lL... Athens. Ga. 


VALENTINE & 
612 Main St.. 


New York sou. Rep 
Winston-Salem. N 


Ho't Haywood 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc 
Washington St.. 


Hartford. 
(;reenville. S. ¢ 


Room 231 W 
Sales Mer 


Conn SO Office 
Howard. Sou. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO Providence, R. I... with Sou 
and Stock Room at 172 W Franklin Ave... P. O. Box #42 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes. Jr Mer.. 1 
Ave. 


Office 
(y;astonia. N. 
733 Inverness 
Atlanta. Ga 


WAK,. Inc... Charlotte. ¢ 


WALKER MFG. CO.. In Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 


lt Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. (;reenville, S. ¢ (;reenville 
rextile Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.- Odell Mill Supply Greensboro, 
N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 


Dorman, Box 66, Station C. Atlanta Ga 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO. W Warwick. R. 1. Sou.-Branch Fae 
tory at Rock Hill. S. ¢ sou. Reps.: M. M. MeCann. Box 825 Burline 
ton, Henry Papini. 306 Mills Ave.. Greenville, C.: W. KB. H 
Searcy, III, Box 123. Criffin. Ga 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 


Blige... Charlotte. N.C. W H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers 1317 
Healey Bldg... Atlanta. Ga. Sou Keps.: M. P. Thomas. Charlotte Offi e: 
|. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office 


WHITINSVILLFE 
Rep.: H 


SPINNING RING CO 
Ross Brock. 3 Vanney St.. 


Whitinsville, Mass. Sou 
(;reenville. S Phone 2824 
WINDLE & CO... J. H. 231 S. Main St.. Providence. R. 1 

WOLF, JACJII ES & CO.. Passak Re a SOU. 
$06 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro. ¢ W 
City. Tenn, 


KReps.: C. R 
Searell, Box 102 


Bruning 
Lenoir 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 


Southern Knitter 


WANT AD 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, December 15, 


| 
| 
i | 


onyx 


SURE SUNRISE 


d 
WHITINSVILLE (45s 
| SPINNING RENG CO. 

DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


Five Closets are ad 


ef. 
£ 
| 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
. ae AND CARD MAKERS Wilmington Delaware 


( 
| 
« 
¢ 
4 
ate =. 
— 


Laboratory Certified 
Showerproofing Process! 
Nationally Advertised 

| .-.t0 Millions of Men, 

3 Women and Children! 


: WARWICK Chemical Company 
WEST WARWICK, R. ROCK HILL 6G 
IMPREGNOLE CORP., 580 FIFTH AVE. N.Y 
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